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‘T was in Italy, sweet Italy, 
That beaming land of light, 

Whose very name hath power to wake 
A vision of delight ; 


That land where marble palace-walls 
Through deep rich forests shifle, 

Where round the lowliest cottage roofs — 
The rose and myrtle twine ; 


Where lofty, rugged mountain-peaks 
Blue in the distance rise, 

While robed in olives and in vines 
The vale in beauty lies; 


Where shining streams on every hand 
Are hurrying to the sea, 

Or fall, in showers of gems and gold, 
Melted in melody ; 


Where broken pillar, er mbling arch, 
Amid the grass are found,— 

Brave ruins that a thousand years 
Have sanctified the ground ; 


Where every gorgeous color lends 
Its brilliance to the skies, 


Till the loving, watching Earth hath learned | 


To emulate their dyes, 
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“And hath woven a flower upon her vest 
For each hue that o'er her flies, 
And shrouds herself in shades as deep 
As theirs, when daylight dies: 


* There, when the long warm summer-day 
With all its toil is o'er, 


= ae 4 The old folks sit in happy groups 


Zs 


Around each cottage door, 


And watch the youths and maidens dance 
Upon the village green, 

Thinking, as old felks will, how fair 
Their daneing days have been! 


And should a wandering minstrel pass, 
Beneath the spreading lime 

All gather round, and breathless list 
Some tale of the olden time. 


Or should he sing a favorite song, 
At the well-known refrain 

Each voice takes up the melody, 
And swells the joyous strain! 


*T was thus that once a wandering band 
Of minstrels pass'd along, 

And at an ancient mansion’s gates 
Commenced their choral song ; 
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And soon the servants from the hall 
Around them might be seen, 

All dancing to the merry sound 
Of harp and tambourine : 


And when the song and dance are done, 
They bring them meats and wine, 
And, seated on the verdant sward, 
The joyous party dine. 


There’s one fair child amid the group, 
She with the tambourine ; 

And while they ’re busied with their feast, 
She glides away unseen: 


For, glancing through the massive gates, 
She sees how wondrous fair 

The verdant lawns and shady groves 
That sleep in beauty there ; 


And as she gazes, through her heart 
Steals a deep and gentle yearning, 

And a wish to enter that fair place 
In her little heart is burning ! 


Yet the heavy gates! she dares not hope 
Unseen to open these ; 

But she spies a little postern near, 
Half-hidden by the trees. 


With softest, fleetest steps, the child 
Passes the portal through, 

And wanders on, entranced with all 
That meets her eager view. 


The shaven turf as velvet soft 
Spread out full many a rood, 
And in the distance, on a hill, 


A splendid palace stood. 


And overhead majestic trees 
Their ample shadows flung, 


Through whose broad boughs the sunbeams danced 


While the merry breezes sung. 


There were thickets ’mid whose emerald gloom 
The rose and myrtle wreathed, 

While jessamines and fragrant shrubs 
The richest odors breathed ; 


And shining ’neath the dark green leaves 
Like a sun, the orange hung; 

While over all the curling vines 
Their clasping tendrils flung ; 


And through the fair and varied scene 
A winding stream was flowing, 
Now shining, and now shaded o’er 
By the trees beside it growing ; 








And scattered here and there were seen 
Beds of the richest flowers, 

And rustic seats, with drooping trees 
Bending over them like bowers. 


Each fairest thing was gathered there 
The raptured eye to bless, 

Until it seemed a Paradise 
Of rarest loveliness. 


And here the child, with eager gaze, 
The scene around her ponders, 

As she with silent footsteps through 
Its maze of beauty wanders. 


And ever, as she gazes on, 
A spell seems o’er her cast, 

And all her thoughts are struggling back 
To the dimly-visioned past ; 


And o’er her little busy brain 
Crowds of strange phantoms rise, 

That quicker come, and quicker yet, 
As onward still she hies. 


And now she sees a rustic bridge 
Across the murm’ring stream ; 
Her little heart beats painfully,— 
It must have been a dream,— 


And yet that fragile moss-grown bridge, 
The tall trees bending o’er, 

And the silver trout at play below, 
She must have seen before ;— 


And clearly now it seems to her, 

As she watches the water’s gleam, 
That in her infant days she used 

To play beside that stream. 


And then there came to her the thought 
Of a fair and noble boy, 

Whom she call’d “Brother,” and with whom 
She sported there in joy ; 


And it flashed upon her that a path 
Beside the river lay, 

That led them to a pleasant place 
Where they often used to play: 


She hurries on, with flying steps 
That scarcely touch the ground, 

Nor pauses till that winding path 
Her eager glance hath found ; 


And in a stately summer-house, 
With smooth and shining floor, 
Whose richly carv’d and fretted roof 

Tall marble columns bore, 
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Luxuriantly wreath, 
There stands the wandering child, almost 
Without the power to breathe ; 


For now impetuous through her soul 
Doth Memory pour her tide, 

And all the swelling waves of thought 
Through scenes long vanished glide. 


‘Tis evening,—and the setting sun 
His golden splendor pours 

On all the beauty that surrounds 
Fair Naples’ glorious shores. 


Beneath, embowered in foliage, 
The glittering city lay, 

And Vesuvius raised his smoky peak 
Across the shining bay ; 


And snowy sails, and islands bright, 
Are mirrored on its breast, 

And olive-yards, and mansions fair, 
On the banks in beauty rest. 


Absorbed in thought, and bathed in light, 
The little maiden stood,— 

In sooth she was a lovely sight 
Within that solitude ! 


The light fell full upon her form, 
(Though her head was in the shade,) 

And on the shining marble floor 
A heavy shadow made,— 

But ‘twixt her rounded arms and feet 
The dazzling sunbeams played ; 


And o’er her shoulders (as she stood 
You could not see her face) 

Her clustering raven ringlets fell 
In wild luxuriant grace. 


Behind her, rigid, motionless, 
Her tight-clasped hands between, 
Uneonsciously she holds the while 
The silent tambourine. 


And thus she stood—so very still, 
Except the heaving breast, 

You would have thought her spirit hushed 
In deep and dreamless rest. 


She knew it not, but hid behind 
The lofty pillars’ shade, 

There stood a stately gray-haired man, 
Who had marked the little maid 

As she wandered with her tambourine 
Alone through grove and glade ; 








And ever as he watched the child 
A strange misgiving came, 

And sent a thrill of hope and fear 
Like lightning through his frame. 


But she takes no note of the scene around, 
Save only as it blends 

With the visions that now fill her soul 
Of her long-lost home and friends ; 


For in thought that sunny infant home 
Again she clearly sees, 

And again her nurse and brother seem 
To stand amid the trees ; 


Again upon her mother’s knee 
Her throbbing head is laid, 

And lustrous eyes of love look down 
Upon the little maid ; 


Again she wanders on the hill, 
Again in eager chase 


| After their favorite play-mate dog 


The happy children race. 


And now she thinks how once from home 
She slyly stole away, 

And hidden in the summer-house 
Sat all alone at play, 

Waiting in childish glee for them 
To find her where she lay : 


When, noiselessly, a strange wild form 
Beside the child appears, 

Whose swarthy face and dress uncouth 
Arouse her baby fears. 


What pretty toys the stranger brings! 
Her fears are all forgot ; 

And thus the cunning Gipsy-wife 
Soon lures her from the spot. 


The scenes that followed after this 
She did not clearly know ; 

"Twas all a dreadful dream of toil, 
And cruelty, and wo. 


One look of agony and fear 
Around she wildly gave, 

Then shrieked, as on her knees she fell : 
“O Father! Brother! save!” 


In her clasping outstretched hands she holds 


The tambourine no more,— 

It falls, and the beads and crucifix 
That in infancy she wore 

Drop from her bosom as she kneels, 
And roll upon the floor. 
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The gray-haired man within his arms 
Hath caught the trembling girl: 

“That brow, though sunburnt, yet the same, 
The dark hair’s clustering curl, 


“The beaming eyes, the crucifix,— 
O God !—but can it be? 

Yes, yes! it is my long-lost child! 
My little Rosalie !” 


Oh, who may tell the father's joy 

When she woke from her long, long trance, 
Or paint the bliss with which she met 

That father’s loving glance ? 


And when her noble brother sat 
Beside her once again, 

And her faithful nurse rejoiced with them, 
Was she not happy then ? 


But her mother? she whose lustrous eyes 
Had given her child’s their light ? 

That lovely Lady was not there 
To share their deep delight. 


When every hope had been resigned, 
And the long, vain search was o’er, 

She pined away ; but brief the time 
That heavy grief she bore : 


Her spirit with sweet Mary rests, 
Her body in the ground ; 

Yet surely, though in Paradise, 
She knows her child is found, 

And the joyful news from her golden lyre 
Draws forth a sweeter sound! 


Of those who stole the child away 
No tidings could be known, 

For the minstrel party at the gates 
Had found her all alone, 


Beneath a tree in the darksome woods, 
And dressed in Gipsy guise ; 

And for her infant beauty deemed 
The child a matchless prize. 


The day they took her from the wood 
She still remembered well, 

But who had brought her there, or whence, 
Was more than she could tell. 


They kept her with them in the troop 
To play the tambourine ; 

Rough words and scanty fare alone 
Her daily lot had been. 


Her father freely gave them gold, 
And bounty large decreed 














To him that should discover who 
Had done the wicked deed. 


* * * * * 


Long years have passed, and Rosalie 
Is almost a woman now,— 
Beautiful, yet a pensive shade 
Lingers upon her brow ; 
For her mother’s death a gentle grief 
Hath rooted in her heart, 
And she often yearns for that peaceful land 
Where the loved ones do not part. 


Yet she was not sad; her voice was rich 
As the song of the lark, and gay ; 

Her step was light, and her smile was bright 
As the glance of the sunny day ; 

And every one that saw her would 
A blessing on her pray ! 


But now a deadly Pestilence 
Is stalking through the land, 

And young and old bow lowly down 
At the touch of his icy hand. 


| And Rosalie, sweet Rosalie, 


’Mid the suffering and the dead, 
Watches with fearless love beside 
Her dying father’s bed. 


And then beside another ; 
And soon he too is gone,— 


Her noble, loving brother !— . 


And she is left alone. 


* * * * * 


To Holy Church her wealth she vows, 
A willing sacrifice ; 

And soon around her native home 
High, massy walls arise. 


And where the stately summer-house 
Glowed in the evening light, 

Or gave the moon’s soft radiance back 
From its vine-wreathed shafts at night, 


A chapel rose,—the very spot 
Where she was lost and found — 

And chant and vesper-bell succeed 
To many a long-loved sound : 

Well might it seem to Rosalie 
Thrice-consecrated ground ! 


And close beside, the Convent walls 
’Mid the fair domain arise, 

And the slender spire, with its shining cross, 
Points upward to the skies, 
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Within the Convent, Rosalie, 
Sweet Rosalie, dwells now, 

\ Nun; for her young lips have breathed 
The irrevocable vow. 
* * * * 


There is a grief too deep for tears, 
A still, dark, utter gloom, 

That sinks into the heart like stone,— 
Cold, silent, as the tomb. 


And thus it was with Rosalie: 
Her face was very pale,— 

It almost seemed, as you looked on her, 
To be whiter than her veil. 


So fragile and so light her form, 
‘Twas like a wreath of mist, 

And her lips were cold and colorless 
As the crucifix she kissed ; 


And her eyes had an unearthly light ; 
Yet she was calm and still,— 

No trace of tears was on her cheek, 
No wavering in her will. 


They were all kind to her, and sought, 
In every gentle way, 

To wile her from her grief: alas ! 
Is such grief wiled away ¢ 


Yet all her daily duties 
She went through quietly, 
And every one around her loved 
The gentle Rosalie. 


But nothing roused her ; every link 
That unto Earth could bind 

Was broken, and had only left 
A dreary void behind. 


And daily, many times each day, 
She to the chanel goes, 

To think of the loved ones she has lost 
And pray for their soul’s repose ; 


And when pale beams from moon and stars 
Through the low, gray aisles are stealing, 

And blend with the tapers’ midnight gleam, 
You still might see her kneeling 

At the dim altar, and to Heaven 
For grace to them appealing. 


She loved to soothe and bless the sick ; 
In truth such gentle cares 

Were the only thing could win her now 
From her solitary prayers. 








And thus time wore away, but brought 
No healing on his wing ; 
A frozen, hopeless winter seemed 
To have closed upon her spring. 
# x * * 
One day, intent on charity, 
The pale Nun took her way, 
And sought a wretched hovel where 
A dying Gipsy lay. 


She saw that life was almost gone, 
And all too late her aid, 

But she gently smoothed the scanty straw 
Of the couch where she was laid. 


| “Oh, raise me up,” the woman said 


In gasping tones, and low : 


| “Something that’s weighing on my heart 


Must be spoken ere I go !” 


| “ But not to me,” said Rosalie — 


“Tis the priest must hear thy tale ; 
His blessing, when thy shrift is made 
For pardon, will prevail !” 


| The dying woman laid her hand 


On the shrinking Rosalie : 


| “T want no priest beside my bed 


To mumble prayers for me ! 


| “T want no pardon !—if I did,” 


She said in sorrowing tone, 


| “Should I ask the servant, when so soon 


I shall stand at the Master's throne { 


| “ Now listen, Lady: dark the tale 


That thou must hear from me; 
But do not fear me! am I not 
A woman, e’en as thee ?” 


Upon the maiden’s snowy robe 
She lays her skinny hands, 

And her sunken eyes gaze painfully 
Upon her as she stands, 


“ Long, long ago, a happy wife 
And mother I have been; 

Aye, many a haughty, highborn dame 
Might have envied the Zingarine, 


“ As she sat at the door of her lowly tent 
Watching her noble boy, 

With his raven hair, and beaming eyes, 
All life, and love, and joy! 


“ Each day he grew more beautiful ; 
And when his father died, 

My soul was centred upon him, 
My darling and my pride ! 
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“ Well, well :—one spring our people all 
(Wo worth that day to me!) 
Moved south, and after long delay 


We entered Italy. 


“ We ‘camped in the woods of a noble lord, 


And each, as he pitched his tent, 
Hoped for a long and quiet rest, 
For our strength was well nigh spent. 


“ Soon something, I’ve forgotten what, 
Some hasty words or so, 
Gave umbrage to this haughty lord, 


And he sent to bid us go. 


“The woods were very beautiful, 
And in their prime just then, 
And before we went my son strayed off 


To walk there once again. 


“Some hours had passed. I sat me down 
Where my tent had lately stood, 

And waited till my boy should come 
From his ramble in the wood.” 


The dying woman wruhg her hands 
In bitter agony,— 

Cold dews were standing on her brow: 
“He came, to die with me! 


~ He was standing ‘neath a spreading tree 
That almost touched the ground, 

When suddenly he heard at hand 

The hunters’ bugle sound. 


“ And instantly, around a hill, 
The huntsmen came in view, 

And toward the tree where Azra stood 
Dashed on with wild halloo: 

He saw them well, but the boughs hung low, 
And they could not see him through. 


* A milk-white deer rushed past the tree ; 
There was no time to fly,— 

The arrow lodged in Azra’s side ; 
The deer had bounded by, 

And as they rushed on after her 
Their voices drowned his ery. 


* Bleeding and faint he crept away,’— 
She stopp'd and gasped for breath :— 

“ His lips had searce revealed the tale, 
Ere they were closed in death! 


“ He laid his head upon my knee ;— 
O God! I see him now 

As he took my hand in both of his, 
And pressed it on his brow, 


“ And then upon his stiffening lips,— 
Smiled faintly, smiled and sighed ; 

A moment more, and then within 
These arms my Azra died !” 


She paused, but soon began again : 
“O maiden, that was grief! 

"Twas years before a single tear 
Would ccme to my relief! 


“It was the lord who owned the woods 
Whose hand had slain my son; 

And much he mourned it when he heard 
How the dreadful deed was done. 


“ But this I did not know; I thought 
He killed him purposely ; 

For my brain was turned, and nothing wore 
Its own true shape to me. 


“ And when his wife to comfort me 
A few days after canie, 

And sat beside and took my hand, 
And spoke my Azra’s name, 


“T answered not ; but in my heart 
There came a black design, 

And I vowed that soon her hearth should be 
As desolate as mine. 


“To a distant village I withdrew, 
Till my story was forgot ; 

Then I returned to the woods again, 
And sought out every spot: 


“ Around their palace, and each place 
Where their children came to play, 

Like a hidden fiend in Paradise 
I haunted night and day ; 

Long time in vain, but my revenge 
Outlasted all delay, 

And at length within a summer-house 
I found alone at play 

Their little daughter: with mad joy 
I stole the child away.” 


She did not see how Rosalie, 
Who sat beside the bed 

So still, was trembling, her clasp’d hands 
Holding her down-cast head. 


“T dressed it as a Gipsy child ; 
Through many a weary day 

I journeyed on ; then laid it down 
In a wood and went away, 

Hoping that some wild beast would come 
And kill it where it lay. 
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“For many years in foreign lands 
I wandered, lost and crazed. 

At length from off my heart and brain 
The stony weight was raised ; 


« And gentle thoughts came back to me 
As for the past I wept, 

And I knew how mad my hate had been; 
And ever as I slept, 


“I saw that child, and bitterly 
Bewailed its cruel fate, 

And mourned to think of its mother’s heart, 
Like mine made desolate. 


“| thought again of her gentle words, 
When she came to comfort me, 

And I loathed myself for the wicked deed 
I had done so cruelly. 


“] knew that in her mother’s faith 
Prayers for the dead are made, 

And I returned to have them said 
For the soul of the little maid: 

Now promise me this shall be done, 
When in the grave I'm laid!” 


And from beneath her as she lay, 
She drew a bag of gold; 

She tried to give it to the Nun, 
But her hands were stiff and cold, 

And she could not, for her fingers 
Relaxed their trembling hold. 


And Rosalie, to comfort her, 
Essayed in vain to speak; 

For like a summer rain the tears 
Were flowing down her cheek. 


The tale of wo had touched her heart, 
And waked her sympathy ; 

The seal upon that heart was loosed, 
Its closed-up founts were free! 


They were the first that she had shed, 
Those kindly gentle tears; 

And as she wept, through her soul came back 
The love of former years. 


She took the dying woman's hand 
And held it in her own, 

And smiling through her tears she said, 
In gentle whispered tone: 


“Nay, mourn not for that little child,— 
Heaven shielded her from ill, 

And gave her to her father’s arms, 
And she is living still !” 





| “ Lives still! lives still! that little child?” 


She drew a long deep breath :-— 


| “Oh, if I could but think it true! 
{ 


Deceive me not in death!” 


| She said in hollow voice, and fixed 


Her eyes on Rosalie: 


| “Tf thou mockest me in this awful hour. 


When thou diest may God mock thee!” 


The maiden crossed her thin white hands. 
Glanced solemnly on high: 


| “] speak the truth! may the blessed God 


So help me when I die!” 


| “Oh let me see her! bid her come 


And forgive me ere I die!” 


“May Heaven forgive thee,” said the Nun, 


As freely as do I! 


| “I am that little child, and yet 


Thou seest me safe and well!” 


_ But how it broke her mother’s heart, 


She was too kind to tell. 


Over the dying woman's face . 
Came a smile of joy and peace; 


And Rosalie beside her couch 


Remained till life should cease. 


| She watched her silently, till just 


As the parting soul was fled, 


| An aged priest arrived, but ‘twas 


Too late to shrive the dead! 


And soon within her lowly grave, 
They laid the Zingarene ; 


| More prayers than her small wealth could pay 
Were made for her, I ween! 


* * * 


| A year passed on, and Rosalie 


Was calm and happy then; 


| But she longed for Death with his kindly wings 


To bear her home again! 


| And he came to her as an angel comes ;— 


No sadness and no gloom 


Shrouded her spirit as she bent 


To her peaceful early tomb. 


One earnest, cherished wish was hers,— 
Upon her mother’s breast, 


| With father, brother, side by side, 


She prayed that she might rest. 
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And for the sorrow of her life, 
And her sweet piety, 

Her prayer was heard, and Holy Church 
Decreed that she should Lie 

With those she loved, with those whose loss 
Had darkened her life’s sky. 


For grief can kill; and though from her 
Its bitterness was passed, 

She slowly wasted till kind Death 
Bore her to heaven at last. 


‘Twas a bright, still summer afternoon, 
When her spirit passed away ; 

Sweet tones and hues of that fragrant time 
Were round her as she lay. 


The Abbess loved her as her own; 
And pillowed on her breast, 


EUNICE 





While the weeping sisters knelt around, 
She entered into rest. 


A heavenly calm was on her brow, 
And on her lips a smile; 

And when she died, not even they, 
Who were watching her the while, 


Saw any change in the lovely form 
Their gaze was resting on; 

"Twas long before they could believe 
Her gentle spirit gone. 
* # * + 

Beneath the old Cathedral’s dome 
A sculptured vault you see, 

Of a princely race the burial-home ;— 
There lieth Rosa.te. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


THERE I8 DANGER THERE, 


Ik sorrows spring not from the ground, neither | 


do the consolations that end them. 


they often come from a source invisible to the eye, | 
Perhaps, like 
many a beautiful flower, they may rise from a | 


but are none the less effectual. 


small seed, and grow up imperceptibly; but just 


as surely do they gradually increase to a broad, | 
spreading plant, that covers the whole heart with 


There are a thou- 
sand ways in which a beneficent Providence binds 


a healing and joyful shadow. 


up the wounds he has made, let us believe, always 
in love. The very suddenness and severity of 
the blow may sear over the heart and render it 
insensible to pain. Oblivion may spread its dark 
wing over the memory of the lost, either at a 
sooner or a later period, and leave that negative 
peace that springs from forgetfulness. Or, an- 
other object may steal gradually and impercep- 
tibly in to fill the void place left in the heart, and 


It is true, | 





! years, 


wean it away from its sorrow, by obliterating 
every recollection of the past. By which of these 
processes it was that the spirit of Eunice was 
lifted up from its despair, the reader would gath- 
er from the condition in which he will find her at 
the end of six months after the scenes just recorded. 
But we must first trace up the connection between 
the two periods, 

A few days after the events mentioned in the 
former chapter, the good old rector, ever watchful 
over the wants of his people, and wishing to make 
his new assistant acquainted with the field in 
which he was to labor, called with him upon the 
principal families of his charge. As they paused 


_amoment at the door, before they entered the 


house of Mrs. Saunders, the rector said: 

“This house has been the scene of peculiar 
sorrow of late. It is the residence of the young 
widow of a man somewhat advanced in life be- 
fore he died, and of vast wealth. Different as 
were their ages, there subsisted a mutual affee- 
tion, scarcely paralleled in two of more equal 
Their union had lasted but a few months, 
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when he was smitten with a slow and lingering 
disease, during the progress of which, although 
always before of an amiable and kind heart, his 
disposition became morose and fretful even to 
her. But she clung to him through all with an 
wichanging affection till he died. It is now more 
than three months since that event took place, 
and still she is inconsolable. It was a terrible 
blow for so gentle a flower.” 

“T probably remember the case. Was it not 
the same person at whose funeral I was present, 
and when I assisted the afflicted widow to her 
carriage ¢” 

“The very same. I had forgotten the cireum- 
stance, and that I gave you a history of the per- 
sons at the time,” said the old gentleman, as he 
rung the bell. 

The ceremony of introducing his friend being 
over, the rector was pleased to find the lady ap- 
parently less weighed down than she had been 
with her sorrows. She wept, it is true, when the 
subject was mentioned, but soon dried her tears 
and spoke of consolation and hope, and it beamed 
in her eye. 

“Tam glad to hear you speak thus, Eunice,” 
said the fatherly old man. “I have been afraid 
you were encouraging your grief, beyond what 
was proper ina Christian. It is doubtless right 
that we should mourn for the dead, but not as 
those who have no hope.” 

“T have indeed been too selfish in my sorrow,” 
she replied, “and I owe many thanks to your 
friend for opening my eyes to my fault. His ser- 
mon last Sabbath morning was full of consolation, 
and I trust I have profited by it.” 

The unintentional flattery raised a blush in the 
cheek of the young clergyman as he replied : 

“I should be thankful if my poor efforts have 
been the means of bringing the peace of the gos- 
pel to have its effects upon an afflicted heart. 
But let us rather be grateful that our heavenly 
Father has given us that gospel that reveals to us 
a Saviour who has suffered in all points as we 
have, that he might be able to sympathize with 
us and comfort us in our sorrows. In all our af- 
fictions he is afflicted, and the angel of his pres- 
ence is ever near to save us.” 

In many another man, this speech might have 
sounded proud and affected, but in him it seemed 
perfectly natural and to come from a heart filled 
with the spirit of the Saviour he preached. 
There was also something indescribably sweet 
and touching in his voice, that went to the heart 
of Eunice. Some men have a peculiar power in 
offering consolation to those who are in distress, 
and one of those men was Ralph Lisle, the young 
minister, Schooled in sorrow himself, he seemed 





to know from experience the re omedy to apply 
and how to use it. Early in life he had followed 


| his father to the grave, and since he had grown 
_ to manhood, he had performed the same sad duty 
_ to his mother and two beloved sisters. He had 


thus learned to some extent the depth of the 


_ wound death leaves in the heart of survivors; 


and having drawn his consolation from the foun- 


_ tains of religion, he knew there was balm there 
| for the most sorely smitten spirit, and he knew 
how to pour it into the wound. 


He raised his eyes as he finished speaking, and 


they encountered the fixed and earnest gaze of 


Eunice, whose tearful but joyous look seemed to 


beseech him to go on. He proceeded : 


“We are too apt to look into our own hearts 


| for consolation in our afflictions, and we become 


lost and bewildered in the hopeless gloom we 
find there. All there is earthly, and cold, and 


| cheerless. The natural affections call for a pres- 
| ent object—one that our eyes can see, and our 
_ hands as well as our hearts can cling to for sup- 
| port. Let this be taken away, and as long as we 
| look within, we find nothing there but the memory 
| of what has been, and everything tells us it is 
| gone—dead—lost. How bitterly I felt this when 


I laid in the earth the remains of my mother. 
This is all the comfort of the worldling—the in- 
fidel. But when, as Christians, we open the New 


| Testament and read its blessed teachings, our 
| faith finds consolation even in the grave; for it 


hears a voice there saying, They that sleep in the 
dust shall God bring with him. Natural affection 


| claims its tears, but faith will smile through them 
all, and pour its cheering light into the darkness 


of the grave.” 


Her eye brightened—it was the same voice, 
the same theme, and breathing the eamé blessed 


| comfort, as when she had listened to it the Sab- 

bath before ; and down sank those sweet and 

' soothing tones into her heart, filling it with peace. 
| The old minister was not much less affected, and 
| was delighted with the new trait developed thus 
| in the character of his colleague. The conversa- 
| tion soon turned upon other topics, and the widow 


spoke of her newly awakened desire to employ 
usefully the wealth left her by herhusband. The 


| rector applauded her design. 


“ Men are often,” said he—*I might say, per- 
haps, always—too selfish with the riches they 
acquire. They think they do well, when they 


lay up largely for themselves, and spend a little 
for God. I knew that Mr. Saunders had laid out 


some extensive schemes of benevolence, which 
were interrupted by his illness, and I do not think 
you could pay a higher tribute to his memory 


| than by carrying out those enterprises. 
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“ You express my own thoughts,” she replied. 
“ But a woman is restricted to certain bounds in 
what she does, and beyond which it is difficult to 
step, even in doing good, without incurring cen- 


gure. Yet I have determined todo what I ought, 
and have laid my plans before Mr. Seriver, who 
has the management of the estate. I might per- 
haps have made a better selection of an adviser, 
had I thought of you, sir.” 
“Not me—not me, Eunice. 
worn out to be as active, and perhaps as sagacious 
and prudent, as I ought to be in advancing your 
intentions. Were I younger, I need not say how 
gladly I would enter into your plans. And even 
now, so far as an old man may aid you, I am at 
your service. But let me recommend to you one, 
who, I trust, has been sent to be my right-hand 
I mean our friend here, 


I am too old and 


in my advancing age. 
Mr. Lisle. I think he will be a better counsellor 
in such matters, than one whose mind is occupied 
#0 much with—I hardly know how to express my 
thought ; but a lawyer, who is not a Christian— 
as I believe Mr. Scriver is not—seems hardly the 
man to give proper advice in regard to concerns 
of charity and benevolence. Let our friend here 
be your adviser, and when the counsels of age are 
needed, come to me.” 

The good old man may have spoken the truth 
when he questioned his own sagacity and pru- 
dence. Had he been less simple-hearted, he 
would have seen at a glance that there was dan- 
ger in the proposition he made. Set two such 
persons as Eunice and Ralph Lisle—mourners as 
they both were, and with hearts ready to flow 
together with the same thoughts, and feelings, and 
sympathies—to consult together over plans of 
benevolence and devise means of doing good! 
How oftéh would they meet before their sorrows 
would become one, and their consolations one ? 
But he, good man, with all his straightforwardness 
and good intentions, did not think of this, and they 
did not fear the danger, for it never entered their 
thoughts. Had Eunice dreamed that night, as 
she laid her head upon her pillow, and thought over 
the conversation of the morning—to her so full of 
comfort—that the very plans she was devising 
to perpetuate and render sacred the memory of 
Shelton Saunders, would result in banishing him 
utterly from her mind, and throwing the veil of 
oblivion over her love for hin—a love she now 
regarded as almost a part of her religion—the 
tears she would have shed then would have been 
far more bitter than those she poured out over his 
dead body or over his grave. But no such thought 
entered her mind. She was pleased with the 
young clergyman. She had liked him from the 
time che saw him and heard him in the pulpit, 








— —_—_—_=_=_ 
and why should she not? She loved to hear his 
sweet voice speaking words of consolation and 
promises of peace. And she sunk to sleep that 
night with happier and sweeter thoughts, and 
had brighter dreams, than any night since she 
reposed beneath the wing of Shelton Saunders. 
Eunice was more cheerful from that hour. She 
attributed it all to the hopes suggested by her 
newly inspired faith. And this unquestionably 
had its influence. But Heaven sends its consola- 
tions in its own way, and it is always right, in 
whatever way they come, to trace them home; 
and it is certain that in the present instance, there 
was a powerful auxiliary in a new, and for a 
long time unsuspected, feeling that was springing 
up and gradually gaining power in her heart. 
The next time she saw Matthew Scriver, after he 
had mentioned the plans he had been considering, 
and the insurmountable difficulties that arose in 
the way of all, she apologized for burdening him 
with such matters—she ought to have known from 
the first it was not in his way, but he was her 
nearest and most confidential friend—she was 
sorry she had troubled him—she had been talking 
with the rector and had asked his assistance—she 
would not trouble Mr. Scriver any further—she 
would draw on him for any sums she might need 
—such things were more in the way of the clergy 
than of legal gentlemen. This she said in a 
straightforward, polite and feeling manner ; but 
there was something that would not let her say 
anything of the share the rector’s colleague was 
She did not know why— 
she did not stop to inquire. And why should 
she? It was none of Mr. Scriver’s business. She 
was perfectly sincere in what she told him, that 
she wished to relieve him of a troublesome com- 
mission, that was entirely out of his line, and 
which she thought could not but be more or less 
vexatious, and might take up the time that he 
would naturally wish to occupy in his legitimate 
sphere. She was blinded by her own pure and 
guileless heart. Unsuspicious of others, why should 
she suspect herself? Of what could she suspect 
herself? If another had told her that she was 
already becoming faithless to the memory of him 
whom she had so recently lost, she would have 
recoiled in horror, though even then she might 
have soon persuaded herself that it was all false. 
and that the evidence of her constancy was to be 
found in the zeal she was exhibiting in doing as 
he would have done with his own. But her own 
thoughts never raised a suspicion of inconstancy 
or change. There was a strange unconscious 
mingling in her mind, of the images of the two 
men, Shelton Saunders and Ralph Lisle, so joined 


to have in the business. 


| together—so running into one—that she never 
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dreamed that they did not belong to one and the 
same person. 
Upon the clergyman then she devolved the 


task she had removed from the mind of the law- | 
ver. And they met to consult, often—perhaps I | 


should say almost always—in the study of the 


rector. It was better, he thought, that it should | 
be so, for it would leave no room for scandal, | 


though he did not say so to them. I have often 


the two close together and make them mutual 


If so, he displayed no little of worldly cunning, 


though I do not say that he did wrong. It would | 


be difficult to find in this wide world two beings 


more apparently fitted to make each other happy | 
than these, and this fact it would not be hard for — 
any one ever so little acquainted with both to | 


discern; and if he acted upon this opinion, it must 


be laid to the benevolence that was always actu- | 
ating his heart. But I do not say that this was | 
the case, and I would not causelessly suspect this | 
worthy man of even this innocent fraud. Let us | 


rather believe that the working of that universal 
healing process, that is operating in various ways 
with different individuals, was ordained to take 
this form in the case of Eunice, and bring health 
toa heart wounded by its over love for Shelton 
Saunders, by supplanting that affection by a new 
one, just as pure and justasholy. And why even 


call it a new one, when it was only the uncon- | 


scious passing over, from the one object to the 
other, of the same pure, womanly affection that 


always burned in her inmost heart, and which | 


must have some sensible object to lavish itself 
upon. 


I am not trying, reader, to apologize for Eunice, | 


or make it appear that while she was doing wrong, 
it was all right. I do not think there was any- 


thing wrong in what she was doing, even if she | 


had done it with her eyes open and with the full 
consent of her judgment. I know it is a very 
common idea, especially among women, that a 


considerable length of time should elapse after | 


the death of a husband or wife, before the survi- 
vor should let the heart open itself to its natural 
impulses again, and that the time should never be 
less than @ year. How this has been fixed upon 
as the minimum period I cannot imagine. But 
with the utmost respect for your opinion, what- 
ever it may be, I think it may just as well be put 


at six months or three, or any other that suits the | 


individual in question. It is none of our business, | rich mine of his well-stored mind, he would draw 


unless you are that individual, and then—Jo as 
you will. 

Ralph Lisle and Eunice met, and for the first 
few times their interviews maintained very much 
of a business aspect. The original plans of Shel- 
ton Saunders had to be looked up and examined, 
for it seemed to Eunice that there was a sort of 
sacredness attached to them, and that, as far as 


| possible, they should be carried out strictly ac- 
thought that the good rector was not so simple- | 
minded in this affair as he wished to appear. | 
There are some things that would seem to say, | 
that from the very first he was working to bring | 


cording to his intentions. This was a matter of 
some difficulty, and, indeed, in the end, proved 
to be entirely impracticable; for they had not 
been fully formed by him previous to his illness, 


| and, consequently, were left in an immature state ; 
comforters, and that he seized upon this plan— || 
suggested by the hint of Eunice—to bring it about. | 


and as the details had been altogether confined to 
himself, there was no way left to discover his de- 
signs. Here, then, was the end of that, and they 
had to set to work on what hints he had left, to 
build a superstructure of their own. This length- 
ened out their interviews, but all was finally 
completed, and the widow was satisfied—nay, 
pleased. It is a question in my mind, if she was 
not as fully pleased as if the original designs of 
her husband had been followed; for throughout 
the whole time employed in perfecting them, the 
oneness of him and the young minister had be- 
come more and more real to her mind. They 
were always running in together in her thought. 
And there was not so very great dissimilarity in 
the characters of the two, only the minister was 
far younger, and more like Eunice herself. 

And was he insensible to the charms of his 


| fair partner, in these plans of charity? Such could 


not be the case. From the very first, he had been 
struck with her singular and mournful beauty ; 
and day after day, as he met her to talk with her, 
and sit by her side, and hear her gentle and sad 
voice, and gaze into her eye—lit up, as he cer- 
tainly thought, with the benevolence of her heart, 
but which was more truly the mere effect of his 
presence—he was conscious of a growing fondness 
for her society and companionship, the character 
of which he well knew, though he did not care to 
resist it. This feeling was in nowise diminished 
by the perpetual praise of her it was his lot to 
hear from the rector every time they met; and 
the quiet smile of pleasure with which it was 
spoken, he construed into—which was perbaps 
true—the gratification which the good old man 
felt, at the turn he saw matters were likely to 
take. Sweet and happy were the hours Ralph 
Lisle passed by the side of the beautiful widow. 
Often, after they had spent an hour or two in 
talking of their business affairs, they would in- 
sensibly glide into subjects that came home to 
their own sympathies and hearts, and from the 
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forth thoughts that made her heart burn as she 
listened, and bound it stronger and stronger in 
the net in which she was but too willing a cap- 
tive. How firmly they were both entangled, the 
reader is now prepared to see, at the end of six 
months from the time Eunice first saw Ralph 
Lisle. 

The scene is the same parlor into which we 
saw Eunice led by Shelton Saunders; the time, a 
lovely afternoon in the spring. The windows are 
open towards the garden, and the rich perfume 
of flowers fills the air. The two are sitting near 
to each other. Upon the face of each is an ex- 
pression of deep sadness, For the first time, he 
has been telling her the history of his eventful 
life. He rises to go, and at the same time she rises, 
He hesitates as he makes a step or two towards 
the door. He stops—turns again—and takes her 
ind, as if to say farewell. One moment he 
holds that gentle hand, and gazes in that fair, 
sweet face, and then says: 


“T have told you the tale of my sorrows, and | 


how they weaned me away from the affec- 
tions of this life, I had thought, forever. But I 
have learned again to dream of them, and to be- 
lieve that there is yet left for me happiness in 
human love—that in you I have found a heart in 
whose sympathies I may claim a share. I have 
learned to love you, Eunice, and, tell me, may I 


” 


believe—— 


He met her eye, as he raised his to her face, in 
which he had not dared to look while he was 
speaking, and saw in her earnest, confiding look, 
all he wished to know. 


He said no more, but 
folded her to his heart, in one sweet passionate 
embrace, and their lips met in a long, lingering 
kiss, to seal the pure vows their hearts had made. 
They did not hear the door-bell when it rung; 
they did not hear the servant as he opened it to 
admit some one. But so they stood when the 
parlor-door opened, and Matthew Scriver stood 
before them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FINISHED VILLAIN, 


Two witnesses signed the will of Shelton Saun- 
ders. Matthew Scriver, his bosom friend, was 
The other was a young man who lived with 
him, as a sort of confidential servant, and who, 
immediately after his death, had been employed 
in somewhat of the same capacity by the lawyer, 
The lawyer knew the contents of the deed, but 
the man did not, and they had been communi- 
cated to no one but to Eunice herself, in the mere 


one, 





mention which Mr. Scriver made of it, at his first 
call after the death of Saunders. His subsequent 
plans suggested to him the propriety of keeping 
that as still as possible. It might throw hin- 
drances in his way, that it might not be easy to 
remove. The possession of the property had 
become the uppermost desire in his heart—the 
possession of the fair inheritor, a doubtful, and 
consequently, secondary consideration. Yet it 
must not be denied that this secondary wish was 
one of great weight in his thoughts, and in his 
cogitations to devise the most feasible plan to 
secure his share of the money, there was mingled 
many a cunningly contrived’ scheme to win its 
beautiful possessor. He taught himself to feel a 
sort of angry hate towards his deceased benefactor 
and friend, because he had neglected to include 
him in his will, as a sharer in his wealth. It is 
strange, when the devil takes full possession of 
the heart of an honest man, and places a golden 
bait before his eyes, how utterly mad the man 
becomes. Matthew Scriver had yielded to the 
temptation, and now he did not seek to hide from 
himself that he was ready to resort to any vil- 
lainy, to obtain his end. But though roguery 
might win the gold, it was not the way to win 
the widow. 

Had he known the powerful obstacle that was 
daily becoming stronger and stronger, had he 
known that a rival had sprung up and usurped 
the place in her esteem that he was lookigg 
after, he might have taken measures to cast him 
down. He might have remonstrated with her 
on her faithlessness to the memory of her late 
husband, and revived in her heart the decaying 
flame, or at least awakened such suspicions of 
herself as would have led her to resist the new- 
born passion, and thus give him time to supplant 
it with his own image. Or he might have cun- 
ningly thrown such aspersions upon the character 
of the young minister, as would arouse the ever- 
ready jealousy of a loving woman's heart, and 
which, once aroused, he could urge on to his entire 
subversion. But of all this he was ignorant. 
Indeed he never suspected anything of the kind. 
He could not but notice the sudden change which 
had taken place in her, from deep gloom and 
ever-ready tears, to a cheerful and joyous tem- 
per; but it did not open his eyes to the true 
cause. He lived in the city, and paid occasional 
visits only to the widow, as an old and esteemed 
friend; and as the minister did not very often call 
at her own house to talk over their business mat- 
ters, he had never happened to meet him. When 
she withdrew from him the place of her adviser 
in her charitable schemes, it is true, he was 
alarmed. But instead of looking to the true cause, 
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and suspecting anything wrong in her, he immedi- 
ately suspected himself, that perhaps he had done 
something to alarm her ; or, again, the thought arose 
in his mind that it might be the wiles of priesteraft, 
and that the rector, whom she had chosen as her 
counsellor, might have his own designs upon the 
wealth of the rich widow, to turn it to the ad- 
vancement of his own sect. Whichever was the 
true solution of the matter, it called for new cau- 
tion and prudence, in the first case, to repair any 
imprudence of which he had been guilty; or in 
the other, to outwit the rector. 

But Matthew Scriver was too acute and far- 
seeing a man, to rémain long in doubt as to the 
actual position he occupied, or was destined to oc- 
cupy, in the affections of the widow ; and it soon 
became perfectly plain to him that though her re- 
ception of him was at all times free and of the 
most friendly character, and without suspicion of 
his entire well-meaning, yet there was not the 
least spark of any warmer emotion, from which 
he could hope to fan up a flame in her heart ; and 
therefore yielding to the manifest necessity of 
the case, he desisted from the pursuit. Hence- 
forth there was not the most distant hope that he 
should ever become possessor of the money by an 
honorable alliance with its beautiful heiress. All 
this was given to the winds. And all this he was 
prepared to do, almost from the very first, al 
though, it must be confessed, with great reluctance ; 
but the other hope—to have the wealth though 
without the widow—must this be given up also? 
By no means. Was he nota lawyer‘ Was he not 
the most intimate friend of Shelton Saunders—al- 
most hisownson? Would it not seem probable, 
hay, natural in the eyes of all who knew him, that 
the man who had raised him up from nothing, and 
made him what he was, and continued to love and 
esteem him till the end, should make him heir to 
a large share of his property? Was he not the 
only person cognizant of the contents of the will ? 
Was it not now in his possession? Could not a new 
one be made, and no one the wiser for it? Such 
were the questions which suggested themselves 
to his mind, among many more, terminating in 
the concluding one. 

Few men, probably, ever commit a crime against 
the property of another without calculating all 
the chances and consequences of detection. So 
did Matthew Scriver. He shuddered at the bold 
villainy he had resolved to execute, when he sur- 
veyed it, complete in his own mind. But all 
seemed so much in his own power—his character 
for integrity was so unimpeached—everything 
looked so secure—so easy of execution—he did 
not hesitate. There was only one thing in the 
way—the other witness of the will. He was in 





his employ, Now to secure him—for he felt it to 
be desirable that he should be also the witness to 
the Jast will and testament of Saunders, which 
was now to be executed, several months after his 
decease. The lawyer had sold himself, and he did 
not hesitate about selling another to the sam« 
guilt. He thought that all-powerful gold would 
buy the conscience of the young man, and cunning 
and money succeeded. Indeed, he did not find 
He talked 
with him about his service under Shelton Saun 
ders—of the confidence the latter had reposed in 
him, and his faithfulness to him. He insinuated 
as if he knew that his master had intended to 
have left him a handsome legacy—how singular 
it was he had not—that he, Matthew Scriver, 
had expected the same, but had been in like man 
ner doomed to disappointment—and he cunning: 
ly suggested that it was all the doings of that fas- 
cinating woman, who had wheedled the honest 


him a difficult subject to manage. 


old man into marriage and to leave her all his 
property, and thus rob them of what ought to 
have been theirs. He went no farther at first 
He had planted the seed of the poisonous plant in 
the mind of the young man, and he waited a few 
days and watched to see it germinate. 

The human heart is a most fertile soil for the 
production of the plants of evil. The seed, once 
sown, needs little or no care or culture to spring 
up to perfection and yield abundant fruit. There 
is no security in the natural heart against tempta 
tion. 
single moment. Unless fortified and strengthened 


Its own strength is insufficient to re-ist a 


by the precepts of the heavenly Word, all its own 
resolutions and efforts are powerless to combat the 
insinuations of the evil one. “Prone to evil as 
the sparks fly upwards,” is the character given 
to it by inspiration, and it is the decision which 
every one who knows his own heart, will readils 
yield his assent to. The external influences which 
surround us, of law and mere human responsibil- 
ity, and the necessity of living a life of outward 
propriety, in order to preserve the respect of 
others, are sufficient motives to restrain most men 
from outbreaking sins, but within is still found 


” 


that “cage of unclean birds;” and once place be 

fore the man whose heart is not under the influ 

ence of the high and holy principles revealed in 
the New Testament, a sufficiently strong tempta 

tion, and, be his motives of mere morality what 
they may, he is sure to fall. Covetousness, the 
idolatry of modern days, is as deeply fixed in the 
heart as was ever the worship of Moloch or the 
Queen of heaven, and the worshippers of Mammon 
far outnumber the worshippers of God. We have 
seen this developed already in the case of Matthew 
Scriver. We have now to see it again in his victim. 
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With his ever-watchful eye on the young man, | 
the lawyer soon discovered that the poison was 
working. He suffered a few days to pass before | 
he had any further communication with him on | 
the subject, in order that he might render cer- | 


tainty doubly sure. 


He saw with delight that | 


the man was his. With proper caution, he could 
bind him entirely to his will. At the next inter- 
view, he artfully led him on till he thought he | 


saw that he was ready for anything that he 


should propose. 


Then he hinted at the new will, | 


and offered a large sum of money if the man | 
would put his name to it as a witness of its genu- | 
ineness. The proposition seemed to stagger him | 


a little at first, and Scriver left him to think it 
over, and rode out to see the widow. 
her in the arms of Ralph Lisle. 


He found | 
It would be | 


vain to attempt to describe the mingled emotions | 
of envy, jealousy and rage, which the sight stirred 
up in his heart. Here then was the explanation | 


of all his difficulties in winning his way to the | 


lady’s heart. The place was pre-occupied. He 
remembered at a glance the features of the man 


whom he had seen at the funeral of his late | 


friend, and his jealousy suggested that what was 
in fact a mere accident, her leaning upon his arm 
at the grave, was a matter of choice, and that 
she had been faithless to her husband even before 
his death; and he did not wonder that her tears 
had been so soon dried, and her fictitious grief 


turned to joy. But he was too cunning a man, 





and had himself too nruch under command, to | 
suffer these feelings to appear before them. But | 


the scene gave him a new idea in relation to the 


new will, which would make it appear more | 


plausible if any doubt should be raised as to its 
authenticity, and that was to alienate the whole 
estate of her late husband in case of her marrying 
again. How readily every one who was acquaint- 
ed with the last days of Shelton Saunders, and 
the peevish, morose treatment he had bestowed 


upon his wife, would swallow this, especially if | 
aided by a hint of her sudden consolation, and | 


that he had perhaps seen enough to cause him to 


suspect her, before his death. Who is there so 





as ; | 
pure, that such devilish malice may not spot the 


brightness of his character ¢ 
and purer in heart than Eunice? And Shelton 
Saunders—noble, generous, true-hearted man— 
because sickness had laid its heavy hand on him 
and warped his mind to testiness, he too must 
be spattered with the same filth that was to soil 
the fair fame of his wife. I believe that in the 
hour of his death, he would not have altered his 
will, had he known that Eunice would have dried 


And who was fairer | 


her tears on the bosom of a new busband in three | 
months after he died, so true was he to the manly 


and unalterable love that burned in his heart for 
her, even under all the false appearances of his 
But it made no difference to the de- 
vilish heart of Matthew Scriver. It made no 
difference to him that Shelton Saunders had 
taken him up from poverty and made him what 
he was—that he owed all to his benefactor. He 
had deliberately made up his mind to sacrifice all 
considerations of that kind, and in becoming a 
villain to be a perfect one. 

He returned to town and to his office. In two 
hours from the time he reached it, the new will 
was drawn, in which the lawyer was generous 
enough to give to Eunice an interest in two thirds 
of the property, bequeathing the remaining third 
to himself. But, in case she married again, then 
the whole was to revert to the “ faithful friend” 
and almost son, Matthew Scriver, who was to 
pay to her a small annuity during her life. It is 
very doubtful if he would have been as generous 
in his views, in the first case, if he had not seen 
that evening enough to satisfy him that it was 
attended with no risk, and rather certain that he 
would secure the whole. The next morning the 
will was signed—the name of the young man was 
affixed—another witness was easily found, and 
the money paid. The inventory of the various 
kinds of property was placed with the forged 
deed, and it was complete. The lawyer read it 
over. One sudden feeling of the consequences, 
should the forgery be detected, passed with a 
sharp pang through his mind. It was the last. 
He folded the papers, and placed the forged will 
in the place of the other. That he did not think 
it necessary to destroy, as its date was some years 
prior to that of the new one, 

There now remained certain legal forms to be 
gone through with, and it was necessary that 
Eunice should not be present, or under the new 
aspect of the will she might refuse to accept the 
property under it, and prefer the dowry the law 
allowed her. To provide against this, in a few 
days he made her another visit. He did not 
allude to the circumstances in which he had 
found her at the former one. His object was to 
appear as blind as possible to all this. As he 
was about to depart, he alluded to the business 
which had brought him out, and that it would be 
well to have the will proved in order to settle 
the estate. She need, however, give herself no 
trouble in the matter. If she chose, he would 
attend to it, only it would be necessary that 
notice should be served on her. 

“It is all a mere form,” said the lawyer, “and 
I will save you all trouble about it.” 


sick bed. 





“Thank you, Mr. Scriver,” said the widow, with 
one of her sweetest smiles. “You have always 














you. Iam under great obligations——” 
= By no means, madam,” he replied, interrupt- 
ing her; and he certainly spoke the truth, } 
The notice was duly served—the will was | 
proved, and then, and not till then, did he send | 
her a copy of the instrument, and a note saying 
that he had attended to the business. i 
The bold act of villainy and cruelty was com- | 
plete. He saw it in all its bearings. He knew | 


been my friend, and I feel perfect confidence in | 
t 
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out what 
For all this he was prepared. 
Could they prove it? It was nothing to him, se 
long as it was mere suspicion. He thought not 
of the misery he was entailing upon her who, by 
one dash of his pen, was thus cast down from 


awakened. They might dare to speak 


| her high hopes, and enormous wealth, and splen- 


did schemes of benevolence, almost into the same 
poverty from which she had been lifted by Shelton 
Saunders. 


that inthe minds of some suspicion would be | 


—————-2vze-—_____ 


THE EMIGRANT MOTHER. 


BY MRS. L. H. 


SIGOURNEY. 


From my sweet, native land, I took my way 
Across the foaming deep. My husband slept 
In his new grave, and poverty had stripp'd 
Our lonely cottage. Letters o'er the wave, 
From brother, and from sister, bade me come 
To this New World, where there is bread for alb 
So, with my heavy, widow'd heart, I came, 
My only babe and L 

Coarse, curious eyes 
Look’d searchingly upon me, as I sat 
In the throng’d steerage, with my sick, sick soul 
But at each jeering word, I bow'd my head 
Down o'er my helpless child, and was content, 
For he was all my world. 

Storms rocked the bark ; 
And haggard fear sprang up, with oaths and cries. 
Yet wondrous courage nerv’d me. For to die 
With that fair, loving creature in my arms, 
Seem’d more than life, without him. If a shade 
Of weariness, or trouble, mark’d my brow, 
He look’d upon me with his father's eyes, 
And I was comforted. 
But sickness came, 

Close air, and scanty food. Darkly they pressed 
On feeble infancy, and oft I heard, 
As mournful twilight settled o'er the sea, 
The frequent plunge, and the wild mother’s shriek, 
When her lost darling to the depths went down. 
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Then came the terror. To my heaving breast 

I closer clasped the child, and all my strength 
Went forth, in one continued sigh to God. 
Scarcely I slept, lest the dire pestilence 

Should smite him unawares. Even when he lay 
In peaceful dreams, the smile upon his cheek, 

I trembled, lest the dark-winged angel breathed 
Insidious whispers, luring him away. 


It came, at last. That dreadful sickness came,— 
The fever—short and mortal. Midnight’s pall 
Spread o'er the waters, when his last faint breath 
Moistened my cheek. Deep in my breaking heart 
I shut the mother’s ery. 

One mighty fear 
Absorbed me—lest his cherished form should feed 
The dire sea-monsters—nor beneath the sods 
Of the green, quiet, blessed earth, await 
The resurrection. 

So, I shuddering pressed 

The body closer, though its deadly cold 
Froze through my soul. 

To those around, I said, 
“Disturb him not—he sleepeth.” Then I sang 
And rocked him tenderly, as though he woke 
In fretfulness, or felt the sting of pain. 
My poor, dead baby! Terrible to me 
Such falsehood seemed. But yet the appalling dread 
Lest the fierce, scaly monsters of the sea 
Should wind around him with their gorging jaws, 
O’ermastered me. 


Nights fled, and mornings dawned, 
And still my chill arms clasped immovably 
The shrivelling form. They told me he was dead, 
And bade me give my beautiful to them, 
For burial in the deep. With outstretched hands 
They stood demanding him, until the light 
Fled from my swimming eyes. 


But when I woke 
From the long trance, that icy burden laid 
No longer on my bosom. Pitying words 
The Captain spake—* Look at yon little boat 
Lashed to our stern. There, in his coffin, rests 
The body of thy son. If in three days 
We reach the land, he shall be buried there 
As thou desirest.” 
There, from breaking morn, 
My eyes were fixed, and when the darkness came, 
By the red binnacle’s uncertain light 
I watched that floating speck amid the waves, 
And prayed for land. 
As thus I kept my watch, 
Like desolate Rizpah, mournful visions came 
Of my forsaken cottage, while the spring 
Of gushing erystal, where ‘neath bowering trees 
We drew our water, gurgled in my ear 
To mock me with its memories of joy. 
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My throat was dry with anguish, and when voice 
Failed me, to pray for land, I lifted up 
That silent, naked thought, which finds the Throne 
Sooner than pomp of words. 
With fiery face, 
And eager foot, the third dread moming rose 
Out of the misty deep, and coldly rang 
The death-knell of my hope. 
As oer the stern 

I gazed with dim eye on the flashing brine, 
Methought its depths were opened, and I saw 
Creatures most vile, that o'er the bottom crept,— 
Lizards and slimy serpents, hideous forms 
And shapes, for which man’s language hath no name ; 
While to the surface rose the monster shark, 
Intent to seize his prey. 

Convulsive shrieks, 
Long pent within my bleeding heart, burst forth. 
But from the watcher at the mast there came 
A shout of—/and! and on the horizon’s edge 
Gleamed a faint streak, like the white seraph’s wing 
Oh! blessed land! We neared it, and my breath 
Was one continued gasp,—Oh! blessed land! 


A boat was launch’d. With flashing oar it reach'd 
A lonely isle. Bent o’er the vessel’s side, 
I saw them dig a narrow grave, and lay 
In the cool bosom of the quiet earth 
The little body that was mine no more. 
Nor wept I:—for an angel said to me, 
“God's will!—God’s will!—and thy requited prayer— 
Remember !” 
To my hand a scroll they brought, 


Bearing the name of that deserted strand, 

And record of the day in which they laid 

My treasure there. They might have spared that toil: 
A mother’s unforgetful love needs not 


Record, or date. 
The ship held on her course 
To greener shores. There came an exile’s pain, 
Beneath a foreign sky. 
Yet ‘twere a sin 
To mourn with bitterness the boy whose smile 
Cheers me no more, since the sea had him not, 
Nor the sea-monsters. 
Endless praise to Him, 
Who did not scorn the poor weak woman’s sigh 
Of desolate woe. 
No monument is thine, 
Oh babe! that ‘neath you sterile sands dgst sleep, 
Save the strong sculpture in a mother’s heart, 
And by its traces will she know thee well 
When the graves open, and before God's throne 
Both small and great are gathered. 


20 
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NO. IIi. 


Anovr four years ago T spent a few weeks 
during the heat of summer in the retired inland 
village of W——, in Connecticut. During my 
brief sojourn there I became acquainted with the 
Ellington family, consisting of the mother, one 
daughter, and one son. They were reputed to be 
rich by their neighbors, whose ideas of wealth, 
however, would fall far below the standard es- 
tablished in Wall street. But from the condition 
in which the property was placed by the will of 
Mr. Ellington, who had been dead some years, 
the interest only of $30,000, the sum left, was 
available for the support of the family and the 
education of the children, until the youngest, who 
was a daughter, should attain the age of eighteen. 
Jane was now fifteen, and Reuben near twenty. 
The property thus devised was in the hands of 
two of their neighbors, small farmers, who had 
been selected by Mr. Ellington as executors. 
They were men noted for worldly thrift if not for 
strict integrity. Thus far, however, their agency 
in the management of the estate had been satis- 
factory. The interest had been paid with great 
punctuality, and every information in relation to 
the investment of the property was always com- 
munieated as soen as desired. Their cordiality 
and frankness won the good opinion of Mrs. El- 
lington, who having all solicitude for the education 
and future comfort of her children entirely re- 
moved by their assurance that the estate in re- 
serve Was ample for their wants through life, ap- 
peared to enjoy a share of happiness not usually 
allotted to the lonely and helpless state of wid- 
* owhood. 

The homestead was situated a little to the 
north of the village, and the house, shingled down 
the sides, as was the practice in the land of steady 
habits a hundred years ago, and painted white, 
with a perfect forest of the trailing Michigan rose 
hanging about the eaves and over the front door, 
seemed, like the circle within, to wear the smiles 
of contentment and joy. Reuben was an inmate 
during the weary month of August, and his light 
and cheerful laugh was the sweetest musie for his 
kind-hearted sister and affectionate parent. It 
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was his last year at Yale College, and he was 
impatient for the coming of the next commence- 
ment, as his eyes were turned with all the desire 
and expectation common to his age to the great 
world of New York, where he intended to acquire 
a knowledge of the law, and carve out a fortune 
by his own exertions. We enjoyed many very 
pleasant days together in riding and tramping 
across the hills and rocky hollows, fishing along 
the numerous streams, called by the inhabitants 
rivers, With classic Indian names, or rambling 
over Fairfield beach, looking in vain for painted 
shells, such as come from eastern seas. But the 
Sound and shore, the woods and streams, the 
hills and dales, so full of interest to the slave of 
a busy mart, wore higher charms from the na- 
tural eloquence of my associate and guide. Reu- 
ben Ellington was finely formed; athletic, but 
not too robust. He possessed great intellectuality, 
with a wonderful command of impressive lan- 
guage. His manners were extremely artless, 
and the manliness exhibited in his countenance 
and deportment was but the index of a warm 
and generous disposition, blended with refine- 
ment. His hair, dark and luxuriant, his eye, full 
and intelligent, and the roseate hue of health on 
his cheek, with a smile often playing over his 
speaking features, combined to form a portrait 
rarely met with, but whose remembrance, when 
it has been seen, is clustered with the kindliest 
sympathies and holiest affections of our nature. 
I now look back to my short residence at W—-, 
and the associations interwoven with the acquaint- 
ance of this family, where health, happiness, and 
a bright future gave enchantment to the vision of 
life, as upon an oasis, where the mind loves to 
linger. Since then the pages of the brief history 
of that household have been written in bleod, and 
the darkness of desolation and despair has settled 
over the worldly prospects of those who survive, 
never to be dissipated entirely on earth. Would 
that I could let the pall of forgetfulness rest upon 
the subsequent events connected with this family, 
and remember only the enjoyments of that happy 
season. 
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A vear after, and Reuben Ellington had left 
college with a reputation calculated to advance 
him in whatever course he should adopt, for the 
attainment of either wealth or fame. He had the 
distinguished honor of being selected to deliver 
the valedictory address, and the choice met with 
the cordial approbation of his class. After spend- 
ing a few weeks with his mother and sister he 
came to New York, and entered the office of the 
celebrated law firm of G & S——, in Nas- 
sau street, to fit himself for the bar. 

A year had now gone by since he became a 
student in New York. Nothing material to this 
history had transpired, affecting his prospects in 
life, during this period. His attention to the of- 
fice duties had been very close, evidently with 





the intention of becoming practically acquainted 
with the dry and minute but necessary details 
of business. At the same time every moment at 
his command was devoted to reading; and his 
, the senior 
partner, who was a great favorite with his stu- 





application was such that Mr. G 


dents, from the kindness of his disposition and 
his liberality of feeling, frequently admonished 
him of the need of relaxation, and considerately 
sent him out more frequently to serve papers 
than his associates, who displayed less energy in 
their attempts to master the mysteries of legal 
science. 

Reuben went one day to serve a notice on Mr. 
A——, a South street merchant, residing on 
Myrtle Avenue, in Brooklyn, when in the place 
of meeting with the merchant he had an inter- 
view with his daughter. As the destiny of at 
least one of the parties mentioned in this brief 
sketch was materially influenced by this chance 
aequaintanceship, I will devote a few lines to 
Mr. A—— and his family. 

J—A ,of the firm of A «& Co., com- 
mission merchants in South street, was possessed 
of a large property, principally amassed in the 
course of a flourishing trade carried on for many 








years, He had grown somewhat aristocratic of 
late, devoting more attention to the routine 
of a fashionable life than formerly, and less to 
the concerns of his counting-house. Past middle 
age, with locks beginning to whiten, and crow’s- 
feet gathering round the angles of his eyes, he 
no doubt felt admonished that his prime was past, 
and the time for relaxation from business, if ever, 
Was to be at once embraced. So thought his wife, 
and the burden of business gradually fell with 
greater weight upon the shoulders of his partner 
in trade, who was much his junior in years, while 
he busied himself in setting up his carriage, pur- 
chasing a library, and giving sumptuous dinners ; 


“ course of life which he foolishly supposed, be- 
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cause followed by the fashionable, would yield 
the most enjoyment to his declining years 


The pride of his house was an only daughter, 





now at the dreamy age of eighteen. Miss A 
was rather tall and of slight form. Her beauty 
—for she was very beautiful—did not consist 
alone in a fine complexion, or bright blue eyes, 
or chestnut curls, or the rose just blushing on a 
dimpled cheek, or the sunshine of gaiety playing 
idly over her features, giving evidence of the 
joyous spirit within; but in the rare combination 
of these essential elements: still there was a look, 
only oceasionally, and evanescent as the shadow 
of the passing cloud over the mirrored surface of a 
quiet lake, which startled with apprehension and 
dampened the homage so readily evoked from 
the entranced beholder. It was a look of vacuity 
and vacillation, as if the fire of the spirit had 
suddenly gone out, to be as suddenly relighted. 
She had all the graces of an accomplished, if not 
a refined education, and evinced a more than or- 
dinary love for the gayeties and amusements of 
fashionzble life. Being the only child, she was 
excessively indulged, and the result was a wilful- 
ness of manner only excusable by relatives whose 
partiality is blind, or admirers with whom the 
charm of beauty is omnipotent. 

feuben Ellington returned to the office with 
new feelings and new hopes. The star of his 
destiny had risen, and its controlling beams \fell 
with bewildering brightness on his path. Natu- 
rally impulsive, the toils of a first love gathered 
strength as his imagination revelled in visions of 
future bliss—the purple-tinted future, with its 
balmy spring-days of sunshine and flowers; and 
the dry details of “ Pleadings in Equity,” “Com- 
mercial Law,” and “ Rights of Action,” became 
suddenly imbued with charms never before 
dreamt of in his philosophy. 

The second year of his residence in New York 
was now drawing to a close. The accidental 
acquaintance with Ellen A—— had long since 
ripened into a natural and ardent affection, on his 
but I will 
not anticipate. Through the ingenuity and per- 





part to last forever; and on hers 


severance of an unyielding mind, put in motion 
by the strongest principle that can influence the 
young, Reuben had succeeded in obtaining an 
introduction, (within a short period after his first 
and it was then 





visit,) pro forma, to Miss A 
‘comparatively but an easy matter to secure the 
approbation of her father, as his character, abili- 
ties and reputed inheritance were highly accept 

able qualifications. 
It was late in the fall of the year, about a 
month after Reuben had concluded his annual 





visit to W 





and within a few days of his sister’s 
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eighteenth birth-day, that he received a letter 
from his mother containing the astounding intel- 
ligence that the executors of her late husband's 
estate had absconded to parts unknown, and. his 
immediate return home was indispensable for the 


preservation of the property, for every part of 


which she greatly feared. Highly alarmed, Reu- 
ben immediately went to the residence of Mr. 
A——. and informed Ellen that business called 
him for a few days to the country,—took an af- 
fectionate leave and hurried to W.—hoping that 
an investigation would remove all cause for dis- 
quietude. But he was mistaken. The evidences 
of collusion and fraud on the part of the abscond- 
ing executors were at once revealed. The stocks 
und other securities usually deposited at the 


County Bank located at W——, had all been 


withdrawn and sold for cash, under the sanction of 


an order of court which had been obtained on 
forged affidavits, in the names of Mrs. Ellington, 
Reuben and Jane, stating that the latter had at- 
tained the age at which the will authorized a settle- 
ment of the estate, and empowering the executors 
to make achange in the investments. Thus came 
ruin over the fortunes of the widow and her chil- 
dren, without presage, drinking up the long and 
carefully husbanded inheritance to the last dollar, 
on the very eve of the period when the children 
were to come into possession. Mrs. Ellington 
Was 4 pious woman, and after the agony of the 
first shock had passed, acquiesced with Christian 
calmness in a dispensation which, she doubted 
not, was designed in wisdom for their good. When 
she saw the riches of this world take to them- 
selves wings and fly away, she only sought to fix 
her interest more deeply in the enduring treasures 
of another, and to improve the lesson to her 
children, severe and trying as it was, by the exhi- 
bition of her own unfaltering trust. Jane at first 
refused to be comforted, not that she felt the blow 
as falling directly upon herself, but as striking at 
her happiness through the injury inflicted on her 
mother and brother. Thus it is, the female heart 
is ever unselfish, feeling most for others’ wees’ 
Reuben, too, felt at first as if the eup containing 
the principal ingredient of his earthly happiness 
had been suddenly dashed to the earth; but his 
nature was too ingenuous, and his mind too vigor- 
ous and well balanced, to be long depressed at the 
loss of wealth. But I will not dwell upon the sor- 
rows of this household, lightened as they were by 
the warm sympathies of the surrounding com- 
munity, but grievous still to the young hearts un- 
disciplined by previous trials to confront and 
brave the storm. The energies of youth are not 
however to be kept under,— 


** Hope springs eternal in the homan breast ;”’ 
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and the storms of yesterday are forgotten in the 
bright sunshine of to-day. Reuben in his tur 
became a preacher of consolation to his now de- 
pendent family—dependent upon his untried and 
feeble arm for support; and with the enthusiasm 
peculiar to his years he bade them be of good 
cheer ;—for in the metropolis, where he had made 
up his mind to cast his lot, there was room, ample 
room, for the enterprising and the honest, to strive 
honorably and successfully for fame and for 
wealth,—and so long as the avenues were open, 
and his energies unimpaired, it would not be a 
mistaken trust to depend upon his exertions for 
support. 

He returned to the city, and resumed his duties 
in the office, with new and stronger motives for 
the attainment of professional distinction, as upon 
the practice of the law were henceforth to de- 
pend the means to furnish shelter and support 
for his mother and sister. The interest accruing 
from his father’s property, annually paid in by 
the executors, had all been absorbed by the cur- 
rent expenses of the family, and for his education; 
so that now, when these resources had been sud- 
denly dried up, he was ‘left with scarcely a shil- 
ling to supply his future wants. Having lived 
without the care and toil incident to the support 
of a family, he was wholly unfitted for the exigen- 
cies of his present situation. Nearly a year must 
elapse before he could commence business, and 
then-he must undergo a long and trying probation 
before clients would become numerous, and the 
profession profitable. The change from affluence 
to destitution and dependence cannot be de- 
To be understood, it must be felt, 
The iron must enter the soul, before we can 
fathom the depth of suffering, or measure the 
power of human endurance. There are appli- 
ances for torture, and hearts apparently formed 
expressly to inflict it, which set at nought all 
efforts at their preconception, and a susceptibility 
to pangs never imagined, till the slavery of pov- 
erty is fastened on its victim; then, and then only, 
will the agony of the sufferer be felt to be in exact 
proportion to the re/ish for inflicting pain, exhib- 
ited by a cruel world. This is a theme rarely 
canvassed, for the heart instinctively turns away 
from the contemplation of unpleasant subjects; 
and the garb of poverty has no attractions in the 
picture of human life. 

His attention to the duties of the office, in spite 
of the strength of the motives for exertion, so re- 
cently brought into exercise, began to relax after 
a few weeks of intense application; and the re- 
laxation was just in proportion to the pressure 
which began to arise for funds, to discharge the 
small but necessary demands upon his empty 


scribed. 
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purse, Soon the truth began to strike his mind 
with fearful effect, as the necessity for the as- 
sumption of obligations became more and more 
pressing, that a horrible future was before him. 
The necessaries of life, at least, must be provided 
for his mother and sister, and his own wants, few 
simple as they might be, must also be met. 
The 


‘lit 
And whence were the means to come? 


fraud of the executors had been so exacting, that 
the last available dollar of the inheritance had 
disappeared, and his clerkship, under present 
arrangements, produced nothing. He must, there- 
fore, for a year or two, at least, live on his friends, 
by creating loans, to be cancelled from the avails 


of future industry. 
He had not visited Ellen since his return from 
Connecticut, and he now concluded to defer no 


longer the performance of the painful duty of | 


disclosing to her his sudden and complete reverse 
of fortune, and resigning all claim upon her for 
the fulfilment of promises made under far differ- 
ent circumstances. He was impelled to this 
course by a high sense of honor, and he endeay- 
ored to school his mind to bear the disappoint- 
ment which awaited him; not for a moment be- 
lieving that Mr. A would consent to the contin- 
uance of the engagement, even if Ellen should. 
But when he visited her, and witnessed the smile 
of welcome, and the light of joy which shone in 
her countenance, he was seduced from his pur- 
pose; and for the first time for many weeks, the 
clouds of disappointment and gloom, which had 
settled over his worldly prospects, broke away 
before the sunshine of her favor, and an hour of 
rapt existence fled by, as the lovers renewed their 
pledges of fidelity—on his part, with trembling 
and doubt, and on hers, with confidence and ex- 
pectation. That brief hour of the spring-time of af- 
fection passed away, and then the lovers separated 
to learn the lesson taught to most of earth, that 
but one bright season of promise occurs in human 


life, and when that fades, be it early or late, it 
|| what is worse, lost all your friends?” 


fades forever. 

Reuben returned to the office sad and agitated, 
for the moment he reached the street and plunged 
into the current of wayfarers, his mind reverted 
to his misfortunes; and the temporary oblivion of 
care enjoyed in the society of his betrothed, only 
served to render more acute the anguish of inevi- 
table sorrow. 

. Two or three weeks slowly went by, and the 
ume appeared to lengthen as hope grew faint. 
His mind had not been disciplined by trials and 
repulses, and he feared to approach his friends 
for pecuniary aid, lest they might repel his im- 
portunity, and withdraw their friendship. He 


also suffered deeply from self-condemnation, in| 


OF 


| not belong to the sentimental school. 
_ ously, what is the matter? have you been ill, or 
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not having informed Ellen of his change of for- 
tune. Day after day of harrowing care, and night 
after night of sleepless anxiety, wrought such a 
change in his appearance, that many of his ac- 
quaintances became alarmed, and inquired sadly 
of his health; and well they might, for the rose 
had left his cheek, and an expression of unhappi- 
The 


conflict in his breast between the claims of duty 


ness had become settled on his features. 


and the ties of affection, though severe and pro- 
tracted, was at length closed by the triumph of 
principle. He believed that her knowledge of his 
losses must lead to the termination of their inti- 
macy, and that silence on the subject would only 
postpone, to render more severe at last, the sepa- 
ration which he felt to be inevitable. He deter- 
mined, therefore, however violent the struggle to 
his heart, which was not yet bankrupt in feeling, 
that he would at once communicate the truth, and 
resign all claims for the fulfilment of her vows. 
He went and met her once more, and it proved to 


be their last interview on earth. She was alarmed 


' at his unusual seriousness of manner, and ex- 


claimed as he approached, 

“Why, Reuben, you look very sad. Pray, tell 
me what has happened?” 

“Trials, Ellen,” he replied, “occasionally make 
us sad; and then sometimes we are sad,’ and 
hardly can tell why.” 

“Nay, Reuben, something does depress you. 
Why, you are young—people should not have 
heavy hours till they are old, and the season for 
happiness has passed.” 

“Yes, Ellen, but the young may become pre- 
maturely old; and before the first gray hair ap- 
pears in token of the lapse of youth, the heart 
may be deeply wounded by the arrows of afflic- 


| tion.” 


“Nonsense, Reuben; you make a poor moralist, 


and it will be lost labor to preach to me, for I do 


But, seri- 


“Ellen, Ellen, the time for trifling is past, and 
badinage is for light hearts and light hours, I 


have come to-day with a heavy heart to say to 
| you, that changes have occurred in my affairs, so 
| great that the path of my future life must be 


mapped out anew. The hand of misfortune has 
been laid heavily upon me and mine, In a word, 
I am to-day in your presence a bankrupt ia 
property, but not in affection, and I have come to 
tell you all, and then to set you free. Yes, if 
you desire it, free from your plighted faith, free 
from the claims of this foolish heart, tenacious as 
it is of its long-cherished hopes—free from the 
bonds of an eternal compact—free to hold and 
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vive your affection wherever your choice may 
fall—free from an obligation I can no longer 
plead, as I have no home left wherein to erect 


the domestic altar, and I cannot ask your com- 


panionship along the rugged and repulsive path 


where destiny appears to point my footsteps. No, 
I have not the heart to ask you to share the ills 
and trials of poverty—those ills and trials that 
blanch the cheek of the courageous, and sorely 
try the constancy of the confiding—that call 
forth almost the energies of despair, to meet the 
cold leer and crushing contempt of the cruel- 
hearted of our race. No, never will I be so ex- 
acting, so selfish, as to demand the fulfilment of 
vour vows at so ruinous a sacrifice. You are 
now free; may God’s choicest mercies attend you.” 

During this speech, the color came and went 
in Ellen's cheek; and finally the lily, for the time 
being, took the place of the rose, 
amazement at the first announcement was fol- 
lowed by that peculiar, mysterious expression of 
intellectual vacuity before described, during 
which time one would imagine that all the im- 
pressions ever made on her memory had been 
effaced, 


in charity led to believe that she was under the 


Reuben observed it, and was afterwards 


influence of a constitutional hallucination. 

An embarrassing silence followed, a silence 
ominous of his fate, and broken at last by her 
exclumation, “Mr. Ellingten, ean this be true? is 
it pessible that you have lost all your property ? 
or are you merely trying my temper?, No, you 
are like all the rest; you love to excite our sym- 
pathy by a well-wranged tale, and then laugh at 
the effect of the narration.” 

“Ellen, [ am as serious now as TI shall be at 
I have related the truth—I have 
told all—what say you?” 

“What say I, Mr. Ellington? what should I 
say {If you have been overtaken by misfortune, 


mv dy ing heur. 


Tam sorry—extremely sorry—for I had pictured 
out a great deal of happiness, just, it seems, to 
have it all blotted out. I must take a little time 
to think. Have you seen my father ?” 

Reuben felt all hopes of her constancy die with- 
in him as he witnessed this exhibition of total want 
of feeling, and he was prepared for the result, 
too plainly foreshadowed to be misunderstood. 

* Ellen,” he answered, “ you ask if T have seen 
your father. Do you fora moment think T would 
see him first on a subject so vitally interesting 
to us, involving in its solution all of hope and 
No; to you first I 
bring the tidings of my ruin, and abide the issue. 


happiness for us on earth ? 


Ellen, remember J could not be ungenerons. | 
give you freedom, while J remain a save.” 
“Pray, 


Mr. Ellington, don’t get excited. You 


AN 


Her look of 
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appear to be so anxious to give back my prom- 
ises that I should be hard-hearted not to aceept 
the gift. 
the mountain bird. It is better so than to pant for 


As you desire, we will both be free as 
liberty hereafter. Mr. Ellington, you must come 
and see us when convenient. Excuse me now, as 
I recollect a call I promised to make. So, ay 
revoir ;” and Miss Ellen, wearing a smile intended 
to be courteous, gracefully withdrew, leaving 
Reuben stupefied with amazement. Can it be 
possible, thought he, that Ellen has no soul, no 
sensibility, no heart; that she can thus throw off 
without effort the chains she has so long and so 
willingly worn / 

He left the house and hastened homeward. 
neither looking to the right nor left, but hurrying 
impetuously to escape if possible from painful 
scenes and painful thoughts. Near the river he 
became entangled in a press of carriages, and in 
the endeavor to escape was thrown down by the 
shaft of a milk-cart which struck him on the right 
shoulder. He was speedily extricated, and com- 
plaining only of a severe stinging pain in the part 
injured, went to the office and endeavored to 
resume his duties ; but the attempt was fruitless. 
The tumult of excitement was wild in his breast, 
and with the pain in his shoulder, which was 
increasing in severity, unhinged all resolution ; and 
he went to his boarding house and took to his bed, 
secking in sleep a temporary oblivion of suffering. 

Two days after I was requested to see him. 
On entering his chamber I was much struck with 
the alteration of his appearance. His counte- 
nance was pale, and wore an expression of anxiety 
so different from what I had been accustomed to 
see that I was really shocked. 

“ Reuben Ellington, my dear fellow,” I remark- 
ed, “you look seriously ill; why did you not in- 
form me sooner ?” 

“Tt is only two days, Doctor,” he replied, “that 
I have been compelled tolie here. I expected to 
have been out before this, and did not think I 
should need medical advice. But I find I was 
mistaken, and must look to you for aid.” 

He then informed me of the manner in which 
he was injured, and stated that the pain in his 
neck and shoulder had increased from the first in 
severity, and that he had a numbness of the right 
arm exceedingly unpleasant to bear. 

With much difficulty, as every movement was 
attended with excruciating pain, I had him raised 
up in bed and made an examination. I at once 
discovered, immediately above the clavicle near 
the sternum, a small pulsating tumor, which was 
evidently aneurismal. I was greatly moved at 
the discovery, as the seat of disease was either in 
the subclavian, the commun carotid or the arte- 
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, innominata ; and the prognosis ina case where 


rli 
either of these large vessels is involved, is always 


unfavorable—nay, we may say with almost abso- 
lute certainty, that the issue will be fatal. Reu- 
ben noticed my perturbation of manner, and anx- 
jously inquired if a bone was displaced or broken, 
thinking that such a condition was the worst to be 
apprehended, little dreaming that an internal inju- 
ry was then assuming with every pulsation a pow- 
a for mischief which sooner or later would under- 
mine the foundation of life. I told him no, but 
that he was hurt internally, and that he must 
consent to remain as quiet as possible, and be 
composed in mind, in the hope that nature in her 
own way would perform a cure. I did not tell 
him the real nature of the case, but intended to 
prepare his mind for the announcement on some 
future occasion if my diagnosis should prove to be 
correct. Giving the necessary directions as to his 
management, to a fellow-clerk from the office 
who had volunteered his attendance in the sick 
room, and prescribing a composing draught, I 
returned home heart-sick at the contemplation 
of the impending calamity soon to fall on this 
already sorely stricken household. 

For six weeks I visited Mr. Ellington regularly. 
The swelling had gone on increasing in size, be- 
coming more conical in shape and more perfectly 
circumscribed. The pulsations had worn away a 
portion of the sternum, the ends of the two first ribs 
which were attached to it, and the thoracic end 
of the clavicle, and the tumor occupied the place 
I 
had informed him of his fearful condition, and 
he needed but this intelligence to complete the 
wreck of every wish connected with earth. I 
cannot paint the scene. Language fails me in 
the attempt to depict its awful solemnity, when 
the agony of years of suffering seemed compress- 
edintoa moment. His mother and sister were 
present. They had been with him ever since they 
had received information of his illness, soothing 
his wounded spirits with warm words of affection 
and encouragement, and administering to his 
wants such medicaments and comforts as gave 
most relief. 


of the parts thus absorbed and carried away. 


The indications of his case all pointed to a fatal 
termination, and as they became plainer, showing 
that the time for the catastrophe was drawing 
hear, I felt that duty demanded he should be 
informed of the fact, however painful it might be 
to announce intelligence so overwhelming to one 
already weighed to the earth with the pressure of 
misfortune. But the physician is compelled to 
steel his heart against the torture of such scenes, 
or, moving as he does in an atmosphere of suffer- 
ng, every moment of his life wonld be imbittered. 
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Doctors M——_ and S—-, two of our oldest 
and best surgeons, had on my invitation seen the 
case, and both agreed with me in pronouncing the 
tumor aneurismal, and giving no hopes of relief 
Dr. M had performed the splendid feat of 
tying the innominata to divert the flow of blood 
from an aneurismal cyst which occupied the sub 
clavian, and the patient lived twenty-six days 
after the operation, which would have been en 
tirely successful, had it not been for the ulcerative 





inflammation which supervened at the bottom of 
the wound. It was decided on consultation not 
to resort to an operation, for reasons conclusive to 
us, but unnecessary to detail here; and poor 
Ellington was left to meet the approach of death, 
which came stalking on with all the horrors he 
usually wears for the young who feel that they 
are doomed. About this time a point of ulcera 
tion was discovered on the apex of the tumor, 
which increased rapidly in circumference for a 
few days, and then remained stationary. It was 
about the size of a shilling piece, and we mo 
mently looked for the termination of his life from 
arterial hemorrhage, as no apparent barrier any 
longer existed to prevent the vital current from 
pouring forth. 
the citadel of life became weak, that the force of 


It seemed, as the defences around 


the heart in its wild pulsations became greater. 
as if there were an involuntary tendency in the 
physical organization to trench upon if not be 
yond the utmost verge of safety in its dallyings 
with destruction. He remained in this extremely 
critical condition for nearly a month, the tumor 
gradually increasing in size and his general 
health slowly giving way, as much from mental 
I must draw 
I have not 


anguish as from actual disease. i 
veil over the sufferings of this period. 
the heart if I had the power to portray to my 
readers the harrowing scenes which, as a physi- 
cian and as a friend, I was called upon to witness. 
They are with the past, and give to the pictur: 
furnished by retrospection some of the darkest 
shades that fall across it. I have often dwelt 
upon the subjects which, in all probability, occu 
pied poor Ellington’s thoughts during these last 
days of his life; first of the blight of fortane— 
then of the inconstancy of Ellen A , his first 
and only love—and then of that cloud, dark, 
solemn and fitful, that rose suddenly before hi 
vision in the changing spring-sky of youth, with 
the pencilling of his. fate upon its frowning front 
terrific and palsying to human nature—* Thou 





shalt die young.” 

I wish my young reader would pause here, and 
take a survey of the past and the future. The 
episode in young Ellington’s life portrayed in part 
alone is a true one; and the lesson may be useful 
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ty those who will take time for reflection. The 


changes in life are often as sudden and unexpected 


as the panoramic displays seen in night visions. 
Health to-day—disease to-morrow—hopes flour- 
ishing and hopes destroyed, comprise all the his- 
tory of human life. Meditation leads to wisdom, 
and wisdom terminates on faith. If the heart is 
trained to the true philosophy of disappointments, 
when they come their sharpest sting will be unfelt. 
But to the conclusion. I had been spending 
an hour with Ellington in the morning of his last 
day. He was more cheerful than usual, owing to 
some remarks that had fallen from Mr. G 
m the previous afternoon in relation to the future 
protection of his mother and sister. Mr. G 
had told him that his mind might be at perfect 
ease on that subject, for he would see that their 
wants were all supplied, as he had both the power 
and disposition to fill, as far as a devoted friend- 
-hip could, the place so soon to be made vacant 
in their little cirele. Reuben had perfect confi- 
denee in Mr.G——, and when he had once made 
the proposition, he knew that it would be as 
hinding as if pledged with signatures, seals, and 
witnesses; and he was greatly cheered by the 
assurance of so kind and powerful a guardian- 
-hip for the dear ones and their interests when 
he should be takenaway. When Larose to go, I 
took his hand and wished him farewell, as I had 
been in the habit of doing for some time. He 
-miled and remarked, “ Well, Doctor, I have the 
advantage of you, to-day. I stand on the prom- 
ontory which overlooks a prospect seldom will- 
ingly seen by mortal eyes. I think I can see to 
the end of my journey and beyond ; and now that 
my anxiety for those I leave is gone, I feel the 
hitterness of death is past.” 
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at W 
| Mr. G 


_ quarter least expected. 
_ to the grave relying on Mr. G—— alone, but 


I had not been gone fifteen minutes, when | 
was overtaken on my way home by a messenger 
almost breathless, who said Ellington was dying. 
I hastened back, but it was all over with poor 
Reuben. I was informed that after I had de. 


_ parted he raised his hand to his breast to adjust 


the bandage which was usually thrown loosely 


| over the tumor, when his finger fell upon the 


ulcerated opening, and displaced the fibrinous 
mass which was loose and only held in its place 


_ by the force of the circulation. Instantaneously 


the blood gushed forth in a full stream from the 
ruptured artery, striking with great force high on 
the wall; and before those present could even 
think of any plan of relief, he was exsanguinated. 

His remains are laid in the retired churchyard 
, and a plain stone marks his lowly bed. 

superintended all the arrangements 
necessary to discharge this last debt due to his 


deceased friend, and would have made a settle- 


ment on the bereaved family for their support 
But the ways of Provi- 
dence are oftentimes inscrutable. When every 
natural dependence that promised to sustain the 
Ellingtons had been removed, relief came from a 
Reuben had gone down 


had it been necessary. 


scarcely had the sod been placed upon his breast 


_ before nearly half of their estate had been restored. 


One of the executors had repented of his villainy, 


' and made all the restitution in his power. Thus 


the trials incident to poverty so fearfully anticipa- 
ted by Reuben as being in reserve for his mother 
and sister, were averted ; but in their place there 
remained the agonizing sense of their bereave- 
ment in his loss, tenfold more bitter to them than 
the severest pangs of destitution. 


TO A LADY. 


BY 


In that still look of thine 
I read, ‘mid all of glorious woman there, 
Yearnings whose ending is a sweet despair 
Less human than divine ; 
And then I dream why spirits left the sky, 
Charm’d by the splendor of a mortal eye! 


I pour no passion-line ; 
A holy errand thine to win and bless ; 
For, like a prophecy, thy loveliness 
Floats to this soul of mine; 
And a glad up-lift—as of wings—I feel, 
Thinking of a7 its solemn Eden-weal! 


JEROME A, 


MABEY. 


’T is well we do not see, 
_ O lovely wonder, fairness like thine ever ; 
_ For who would ask from earthly things to sever, 
| If fashion'd age like thee ? 
And present life—is not its longing sigh 
The stirring of the gold-chain flung from high? 


As by cathedral door 

A child, arrested by the organ din, 

Stoops close to marvel of the things within, 
And all their trancing store ; 

So rarer visions and delights here given, 





Come to my path like hintings out of heaven. 
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“You are thoughtful to-day, Laura,” said Mrs. 
Williams, as she sat at work with her daughter 
in their pleasant parlor on a fine afternoon in early 
spring. 

“Yes, mother,” replied Laura ; “I was thinking of 


the letter which I have received from poor Mary | 


Graham. You know her father failed 
Mary is obliged to teach a school for young ladies, 
in order to aid in the support of their large family ; 
and besides this, as her mother’s health is feeble, 
and they cannot afford to keep a servant, she and 
her younger sisters perform all the domestic du- 
ties themselves. A year ago Mr. Graham was 
more wealthy than father, and his family had 
every luxury; but now I have been comparing 


poor Mary’s situation with my own, and I cannot | 


but feel sad when I think how many blessings I 
enjoy which are hers no longer.” 
“You have indeed much for which to be thank- 


ful, my dear,” replied Mrs. Williams ; “ but I trust. | 


8s. 


some | 
months since, and they are now so reduced that | 


your friend Mary feels this also. Ought she not | 
to be very grateful that she is blessed with firm | 


health and an excellent education, which will 
enable her to requite her parents now for all their 
tenderness and benefits to her ?” 

“She is very grateful for these blessings,” said 
Laura; “but still I pity her, for she has been ac- 
customed to luxury from her childhood, and it 
must be very hard to bear poverty. If I were 
in her place, I fear I should think much more of 
the blessings I had lost, than of those which re- 
main,” 

: “Thope not, Laura. If we have a proper re- 
liance on the Author of our mercies, we shall be 
willing that He should do whatever He sees to be 
for our good, We know that he does not afflict 
ws willingly ; but our life in this world is designed 
prepare us for a better; and prosperity and 
adversity, pleasure and pain, health and sickness, 
‘if and death, are all conducive to this one great 
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end. Though He pities the sorrows that refine 


us, He regards them of little importance com- 
pared with future happiness ; and He appoints all 


| our sufferings here only to secure effectually our 


happiness hereafter.” 

“1 know it must be so,” replied Laura; “ and, 
if afflictions come, I will try to bear them pa- 
tiently, though I could not be so happy as I am 
now. If, for instance, father should fail, and we 
should be obliged to leave our pleasant home, 
to part with our handsome furniture, our books 
and plants, and live in some mean, uncomfortable 
house, and work for our own support, could we 
be happy ?” , 

“T think we could, Laura. External cireum- 
stances do not affect our happiness so much as 
you imagine. Wealth is indeed to be regarded 
as a blessing, for, if properly employed, it enables 
us to do much good to our fellow-beings; and 


happiness of the most pure and exalted kind is 








always to be found in ministering to the wants of 
others; but even without wealth we may have 
this happiness. The poorest person, if he has the 
disposition to think of others more than himself, 
will always find opportunities to gratify it, and 
the very disposition confers its own reward in the 
most elevated form of happiness—a happiness 
which will endure forever.” 

“There is a paragraph in Mary’s letter,” re- 
joined Laura, “which will please you, I am sure, 
for it conveys in different language the very sen- 
timent you have just expressed. ‘ You will think, 
perhaps,’ she writes, ‘that Iam unhappy under our 
present reverses, but it is not so, When I wasa 
little child, if, from any cause, I felt particularly 
sad, my mother would always draw my attention 
from my own sorrows by busily employing me 
for some one else; and very often I have entirely 
forgotten my trivial griefs in the performance of 
some little service either for herself or father, or 
one of my little brothers or sisters, I have en- 
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deavored through life to cultivate this principle, 
and have often found the clouds of sorrow rapidly 
dissolving in the bright sunshine which results 
from the consciousness of giving happiness. In 
the situation in which I now find myself, if 1 
faithfully endeavor to do my duty, I can still ef- 


fect this reat design of life, for I can not only aid | 


my parents in their hour of need, but find abun- 
dant opportunities to implant in many a young 
heart among my pupils those seeds of goodness 
and of truth, which may one day spring up and 
flourish and bear fruit. ” 

“ Your friend has indeed found the true secret 
of happiness, Laura. With such principles of ac- 
Cultivate her 
friendship, my daughter, for a true friend is a 


tion she can never be unhappy. 
great blessing. You will probably be able to 
impart to her some comforts of which she is now 
deprived, aud I trust you will learn from her 
example not to seek for happiness in the luxuries 
which wealth bestows, but in faithfully discharg- 
ing every duty incident to our position, especially 
as it regards the happiness of those around us.” 

“7 will certainly try to do so, mother; and I 
know that even in poverty IT could never be un- 
happy with you and father and little Grace.” 

The door opened as she spoke, and her little sis- 
ter, a beautiful child of four years old, bounded like 
a Hebe fall of health and joy into the room, 

This sweet child was one of those lovely little 
ones, of whom it is easy to believe our Saviour’s 
precious words, “Of such is the kingdom of heav- 
en.” Like the infant Samuel, she seemed to have 
been sanctified from her very birth; and her pure 
spirit, ever joyous with the fount of blessedness 
that welled up sparkling from her little heart, 
made her presence like a sunbeam. She was to 
Laura all that a dear only sister could be; and 
the love that joined them to each other throbbed 
with but one pulsation in both hearts. 

“ And even if these blessings were taken from 
you, my dear Laura, you would do wrong to be 
unhappy: you should remember that God doeth 
all things well.” 

Mrs. Williams could not repress a sigh, how- 
ever, even with her lofty views of Christian duty, 
when she thought what sad trials these would be, 
and her eyes filled with tears as she pressed her 
youngest treasure to her bosom. 

Only a few weeks had passed after the above 
conversation, when Laura Williams stood with 
her father and mother by the deathbed of little 
Grace. 

For several days she had been very ill with 
fever, but it was only within a few hours that 
they had relinquished all hope of her recovery. 
A change had now taken place. Her face, which 
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had been red as scarlet, became pale as ashes - 
and when she opened her eyes it was with that 
vacant look which showed she no longer recog 
nized the friends who so anxiously watched over 
her. 

This was almost the first cloud in Laura's 
sunny life, and she knelt by the bedside of her 
little sister in an agony of grief. 

“Poor Laura,” said Mrs. Williams to her hus. 
band, “ this is hard for her to bear. 
comfort her ?”’ 

With an earnest prayer for strength to control 
his own feelings, Mr. Williams placed his hand 
upon Laura’s head and said affectionately, “ My 
dear child, it is selfish for us to grieve that our 


Can you not 


little Grace is going to a world where she will be 
far happier than we could make her. We should 
remember that death is but the entrance to life— 
immortal life—and that in that life there will be 
no more sickness nor sorrow, neither death any 
more. If our dear Grace remained with us, our 
utmost care could not shield her from many evils ; 
but in the world to which she is going, she will 
continually advance in goodness and wisdom, 
continually become more pure and holy ; she will 
be enabled to express all her virtuous desires in 
action unchecked by earthly cares and sorrows. 
For four happy years she has been lent to us, and 
now when the God who gave her calls her to her 
home in heaven, shall we not say with hearts of 
gratitude, “ Thy will be done?” 

Laura became more calm as her father spoke. 
for she felt the truth of his words, and fervently 
did she join in the prayer which he now offered 
that the God of comfort would be near to them 
and sustain them in this hour of trial. 

Grace now became more restless and distressed, 
and her mother took her in her arms with the 
faint hope that a change of position might afford 
relief. Once she opened her eyes and murmured 
“ Mother,” then closed them languidly and sunk 
back into a heavy sleep. 

Several hours passed away, and still she did 
not revive. Her quick breathing was all that 
showed that the spirit was still there. Suddenly 
she roused, and raising herself in her mother's 
arms, she fixed her eyes upon some object, and 
exclaimed, pointing towards it as she spoke, 

“ Oh, look there, look—how beautiful !” 

“ What is it, dear?” asked Mrs. Williams. 

“See, see, bright, beautiful !” repeated Grace. 
and her face beamed with inexpressible delight. 

“ What does she see, father?” asked Laura. 

“ Perhaps, as she draws near the spiritual wé wrld. 
she can see beautiful forms our eyes cannot,” re- 
plied Mr. Williams. “The angels, who are walt 
ing with the utmost tenderness and love the part 








of her spirit from its earthly tenement, are 
invisible to us, for the mists of earth interpose a 
veil between us and the spiritual world; but with 


ing 


our dear Grace this veil is rapidly dissolving, and 
we may safely believe that her spiritual eyes 
already can discern the heaveuly ones who are 
to walt her to her bliss.” 

As Mr. Williams finished speaking, an unearthly 
brightness made the sufferer’s features radiant as 
an angel's; she sunk back in her mother’s arms ; 
there was one little struggle, and she ceased to 
breathe. 

There was no sound in the chamber for some 
minutes. No one could weep who looked on that 
beautiful face, where not a trace of an earthly 
emotion lingered except a smile; and when Mr, 
Williams took the sleeper from her mother’s 
arms, and laid her on the pillow, they all, as if 
with one impulse, kneeled in prayer, and then 
arose calm and collected for the sad offices before 
them. 

Laura smoothed back the hair from her little 
sister's forehead, and as she gazed on her lovely 
face, and thought how infinitely happier, how 
much more beautiful she would be in heaven, she 
wept, but they were blessed tears, and she left 
the room with a lighter heart than she had known 
since the dear child began to suffer. 

But the elevated state of mind which imme- 
diately follows the removal of a dear relative or 
friend is not very permanent. For a short time 
we seem to accompany the loved one to the 
spirit land ; we feel that our affections are raised 
by our affliction above the things of earth. The 
spiritual world, which generally strikes us with 
the indistinetness of shadow in the obscurity of 
twilight, is how a beautiful reality and shines 
forth in noonday splendor. There is a new tie 
formed between us and heaven, and we no longer 
regard this world as our abiding place. But 
earthly cares again demand our attention, and 
returning to our former occupations we forget 
the vividness of the transfiguration scene, and our 
bereavement presses on us with a mountain weight. 
Everything seems to remind us of the friend who 
has gone from us, and the undisciplined mind feels 
a painful void which it knows not how to fill. 

Thus it was with Laura. For several weeks 
after the death of little Grace she was wholly 
disinclined to resume her customary duties. Her 
little sister was continually in her mind ; she loved 
to think of her as she had been in this world, to 
recall her innocent remarks, to look at the clothes 
which she had last worn, the doll which still lay 
mn the cradle where she had placed it, and the 
ny work-basket which stood untouched upon the 
table. She loved also to think of her life in heav- 
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en, and calmly and cheerfully could she converse 
with her parents upon this subject. But when, 
in compliance with her mother’s wishes, she re 
commenced her usual studies and occupations, it 
was with a reluctance which she could not conceal. 

“ Everything has lost its interest, now Grace is 
gone,” she said to her mother. “My books and 
music, even my birds and flowers, no longer afford 
me pleasure. I wish I was like you, dear mother ; 
I know that Grace is always in your thoughts, 
and that you feel her absence even more than I, 
and yet 
fully as 

“The use of afflictions is to make us better, 
Laura,” replied Mrs. Williams ; “and it would be 
very wrong if I permitted the removal of your 
sister to interrupt the duties that should be only 


you perform every duty just as cheer- 
if she still were with us.” 


the more cheerful for the increased value of the 
If we wish to 
meet her in the world to which she has gone, we 


heaven to which they guide me. 


shall not indulge in vain and selfish regrets over 
a temporary separation, but earnestly endeavor 
to lead that life of usefulness which is the life of 
heaven. Do not forget your friend Mary’s cure 
for sadness, my daughter, and you will soon 
cease to complain that happiness is no longer 
yours.” 

“I have not forgotten it, mother, although I 
know there are many duties to others which of 
late I have neglected to perform. Another week 
I will try to do better.” 

“Do not delay, my daughter; improve the 
present moment to carry your good resolutions 
into effect. I heard this morning that the poor 
woman, who washed for us a few weeks since, is 
very ill and much in need of counsel and assist- 
ance. Iam engaged at home this morning, and 
I wish you would go in my place to see her and 
bestow such comforts as you find her to require. 
I know that it costs an effort,” she added, as she 
read the expression of Laura’s cx yuntenance, “ but 
remember, that to assist the poor and needy is an 
office which even the angels of heaven would love 
to perform.” 

“] will go immediately,” replied Laura; and 
kissing her mother affectionately, tripped out 
with cheerful step upon her ministry of love. 

It was a sunny morning in the month of May. 
All nature appeared full of life and beauty. The 
green grass, the early flowers, the sweet notes of 
the birds, mingling with the sound of the distant 
waterfall :-—all were beautiful. There is some- 
thing in the freshness and elasticity of spring 
that harmonizes with the buoyancy of youth more 
than any other season of the year. Everything 
seems just opening into life, and rejoicing in the 
approach of summer. The frosts of autumn and 
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the cold of winter are unthought of. And thus it | I could help it; but indeed we are sadly in need 


is with youth; the present moment is enjoyed 
without dread or thought of the future. Light 
clouds will sometimes arise, but the sun still 
shines as on an April day, and they soon melt 
away in the sunbeam. 

Laura gazed with delight upon the scene around 
her. She had been taught from early infancy to 
realize the existence of a spiritual world, and to 
regard that as the world of causes, and this as 
the world of effects. The knowledge that all 
the beauties of the landscape before her were but 
as shadows of things still more beautiful, gave 
to every object a deeper, livelier interest. Her 
conversation with her mother had awakened new 
thoughts and feelings, and firmly, though humbly, 
did she resolve no longer to live for herself alone, 
but to endeavor to find her chief happiness in 
doing good to others. 

A short walk brought her to the door of a small 
cottage which had been vacant for some time, but 
was now occupied by a poor widow and her little 
son, who had recently become its inmates. 

Laura found Mrs. Gray confined to her bed with 
a severe attack of rheumatism. The appearance 
of the room indicated extreme poverty, but there 
was a regard to neatness and order which is sel- 
dom found in the dwellings of the poor. 

The sick woman appeared full of gratitude at 
the unexpected visit when Laura entered, and ap- 
proaching her bed with gentleness expressed her 
sorrow at finding her so ill. 

“T have indeed suffered a great deal,” she re- 
plied, “but the pain is not so bad to-day, and I 
think I can move myself a little better. 
please God, I hope soon to be well enough to work 
again.” 

“Who takes care of you?” inquired Laura. 

“ You surely are not here alone!” 
He is 
a good chifd and does everything he can for me ; 
but we are strangers here. My husband died a 
few months ago; he was ill a long time, and the 
little money that we had saved from his earnings 
was nearly all spent in his sickness. I then took 
in washing to support us, but it was difficult to 
find employment where we lived, and a friend 
who formerly resided here, thinking this a better 
place for me, I ventured to come and try; and I 
believe I could get on very well if I but had my 
health again.” 

“But there are many who would be glad to 
assist you now that you are ill,” said Laura. 
“You should have sent your little boy to tell us 
of your situation.” 


“I have no one but my little boy, miss. 


The poor woman’s eyes filled with tears as she | 


replied, “I did not like to trouble any one while 


I do feel better now. 





| cottage by the wood,” replied Johnny. 
| this morning because poor mother had but one 


If it | 


| you,” said Johnny. 
_ me, for I often go farther than that ;” and taking 
| the piece of silver offered to him, he darted on 
_ his errand like a roe. 





of assistance, aa just before you came in I was 


praying to be directed what to do. I knew that 


if I trusted in God, He would never forsake me, 
and he has sent a friend who will be kind to my 
| orphan boy, for Johnny has often told me how 
kindly the ladies at the great house spoke to him 
_ the day he carried the muslins home.” 

| She was here interrupted by the entrance of a 
| rosy-cheeked, 


happy-looking little boy, about 


eight years old, who, without observing that a 


stranger was present, exclaimed, “ Well, mother, 
I brought two pails of 
water from the pump for poor Nabby, and I made 


_ a little fire for her. besides, for she said she felt 
_ cold this morning.” 


“Tam glad to hear that you were useful, my 


| son,” replied Mrs. Gray; “but do you not see 


Miss Williams, Johnny ¢” 
Johnny turned round to Laura and made his 
best bow ; and his eyes brightened with pleasure, 


| for he was glad that she had called to see his 


sick mother. 
“Who is this Nabby?” inquired Laura ; “and 


| why do you feel better now you have made her 
| fire and brought water for her?” 


“ Nabby is a blind woman who lives in that old 
“T cried 


potato left for my breakfast, and not a cup of tea 


_ for herself, and so she sent me to help Nabby, for 


she said that would make me feel better, and so 


it did.” 


“ Are you not hungry now?” asked Laura. 

“Yes, ma’am; but I don’t mind it much since 
I ran over to help Nabby.” 

Laura was much affected by this simple but 


| practical illustration of the lesson that she was 
| herself trying to learn. 


“You are a good boy,” she said, “ and if your 
mother can trust you to go so far, you may take 


| this money and buy some bread and tea at the 
_ shop near the corner, and then we will make 4 
| little fire and get some breakfast for your mother 
| and yourself.” 


a ~ thank you, ma’am; I am sure I thank 
“T know mother will trust 


Although Laura had from her infancy been 
accustomed to those luxuries which wealth alone 
can supply, she had been carefully taught not to 


_ despise those domestic employments with which 
every woman, rich or poor, should be we 


ll ac- 


quainted, and never to feel herself above any 
useful occupation, when placed in a situation 

















where the performance of it becomes needful for 
the comfort of herself or others. She now there- 
fore laid aside her bonnet and shawl, and for the 
next hour was actively employed in making Mrs. 
Gray comfortable. With her assistance the poor 
unit was able to rise, and sit in an old-fashioned 
easy chair, Which might be called the only orna- 
ment of the humble apartment. The bed was 
notably adjusted; a cup of tea and a slice of 
toast prepared for the mother, and the little boy 
well supplied with bread, and a bowl of milk 
which he purchased at one of the neighboring 
cottages. 

Nothing could exceed the poor woman’s grati- 
tude, “May the Lord reward you for your kind- 
ness,” she said. “I feel stronger already.” 

After returning her patient comfortably to her 
pillow, and seeing that all had been done that 
was immediately required, Laura bade them 
gool morning, promising to send them further 
assistance in the course of the day. 

With a light heart she hastened home, and en- 
tered her mother’s apartment with a countenance 
so expressive of happiness, that Mrs. Williams 
saw at once her advice had been followed, and 
that Laura’s own sorrows were forgotten in the 
endeavor to lighten the sorrows of others. She 
listened with much interest to her account of Mrs. 
Gray and Johnny; and entered readily and 
warmly into her proposals for their comfort. A 
kind woman in the neighborhood was engaged to 
take charge of the sick widow, and all their im- 
mediate wants were well supplied. 

The first step had been taken, and Laura found 
it daily becoming easier to avoid the selfish 
indulgence of her grief. Little Grace was still 
fondly remembered, but the remembrance had 
ceased to produce unhappiness ; it only stimulated 
and assisted the endeavor to make usefulness the 
purpose of her life. 

A year had passed rapidly away since the 
death of Grace, with apparently little change in 
the family of Mr. Williams. Laura knew that 
her father had met with some heavy losses in his 
business, but as he always appeared with his 
accustomed cheerfulness, she supposed that he 
considered them of comparative unimportance. 
She was therefore much surprised and grieved 
when he called her to his side one evening, after 
she had been playing some of his favorite airs on 
the piano, and affectionately encircling her with 
his arms, asked if she was prepared to hear sad 
tidings, 

“What are they, father?” replied Laura. “I 
will try to bear them;” and she looked inqui- 
ringly and anxiously at her mother, who smiled 
tenderly but sadly in return. 
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“ My affairs have become very much disordered, 
Laura,” said Mr. Williams, “and, in order to pay 
my just debts, it will be necessary to give up our 
present home, and adopt a style of living better 
suited to our means.” 

“Sell this beautiful place where we have lived 
so long!” exclaimed Laura. “Oh father, is there 
no way to avoid it ¢” 

“Yes, my daughter,” replied Mr. Williams; 
“there is one way. I can struggle on in my 
business as thousands do, and keep up a show of 
affluence to which I have no longer any honest 
claim ; but do you wish me to do this! Would 
you not rather part even with the home you love 
so much ?” 

“Yes, father, I would rather part with all we 
possess than you should do what you think would 
be wrong ;—and you need not fear for me, I will 
not shrink from poverty ; and God will enable me 
to comfort you and mother in this trial.” 

She endeavored to suppress as she said this 
the tears that filled her eyes, but they gushed 
again, and throwing her arms around her father's 
neck, she buried her face in his bosom. 

“ Bless you, my daughter; may the Lord bless 
you!” said Mr. Williams; and much affected, he 
kissed her fondly, and left the room. 

“You are indeed a blessing to us,” said her 
mother. “ Your father has dreaded the effect of 
this communication upon you, for he knew that it 
would be a severe trial.” 

“It will be a trial to all of us, mother; but I 
am better prepared to meet it than I should have 


_ been a year ago. Since the death of Grace,” she 


added hesitatingly, “I trust that I have thought 
less and less of wealth and earth and time, until 
I have in some measure learned to know the hap- 
piness which poverty and affliction cannot take 
from me.” 

“Tt is often thus in the discipline of Provi- 
dence,” replied her mother. “ What seems to us 


| at first a great affliction, and is met with terror, 
|| would not be so regarded could we view it in its 


issues. Our greatest trials often prove our great- 
est blessings when we permit them to humble 
and instruct us. And now, Laura, let us retire to 
rest, and endeavor to gain strength to meet the 
trials and duties which await us, for it is neces- 
sary that the proposed change be made without 
delay.” 

Laura bade her mother an affectionate good- 
night, with feelings somewhat saddened, it is 
true, by the unexpected disclosures of the even- 
ing, but with a firm resolution to bear cheerfully 
this trial of her faith. 

But a trial inexpressibly severer than the loss 
of property awaited them. The affectionate hus- 
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band and father—he on whom they had depended 
for comfort and support in every trouble, was 
suddenly taken from them. 

Mr. Williams had been for many years a suf- 
ferer with an affection of the heart, and death 


came upon him without warning while actively 


engaged in his usual occupations. 

For a short time even the widow’s fortitude 
was overwhelmed by this bereavement; but she 
had learned to cast her cares and sorrows upon 
One who never fails to soothe and comfort those 
who put their trust in Him, and even in this great 
affliction, she soon felt herself not only strength- 
ened but made better. 

“Your dear father has not left us,” she said to 
Laura, who seemed almost paralyzed with grief. 
“He has indeed laid aside his earthly body, and 
we can no longer see him as we have done; but I 
feel that he will still be near to us—still be, as he 
has ever been, a medium of blessing. Let us en- 
deavor so to live that we shall continually advance 
with him in goodness and wisdom ; then our love 
for him will become only the more pure and holy, 
as our aspirations gradually rise nearer and 
nearer to that world where love becomes immor- 
tal.” 

Laura kneeled by her mother’s side, and as they 
prayed together to the God of the widow and the 
fatherless, the bitterness of grief passed away, 
and in its place they received the consolation 
of that inward peace, which is bestowed in an- 
swer to true prayer alone. 

A few short months passed by, and Laura and 
her mother were on the eve of bidding farewell 
to the place which had been their home for many 
happy years, and which was endeared to them 
by innumerable tender associations with the 
sainted dead. 

With the assistance of a friend in whom she 
could fully confide, Mrs. Williams arranged their 
afairs in the manner her husband had intended 
previous to his sudden death. 

A purchaser was easily found for their beautiful 
country-seat, for there were many who had long 
desired to possess it. Every just claim was fully 
satisfied, and the small sum of three thousand 
dollars was all that remained of a once ample 
fortune. 

“Let us be thankful that we have been able 
honestly to discharge our debts,” said Mrs. Will- 
iams to her daughter, as they were planning for 
the future. “The interest of what remains is 
indeed little, but we will trust in our heavenly 
Father, and He will not suffer us to want if we 
industriously oecupy the talents he has given us.” 

“ You mean, mother, that we must do something 
for our own support,” said Laura, cheerfully, “I 











have thought of several plans. I believe I am 
well qualified to give lessons on the piano, and, 
if I can procure scholars, this will be the most 
agreeable occupation; but, if this fails, I will try 
something else. I might even undertake dress. 
making with a little practice,” she added smil- 
ingly; for as she spoke she was busily engaged 
in fitting a dress for her mother, and was pleased 
with the success of her first essay. 

“T am glad to find, my dear Laura, that you 
have none of that false pride which often prevents 
us from becoming useful and happy in reduced 
circumstances, Your cheerful readiness to pur- 
sue whatever course of life seems most proper 
and useful in the position Providence has as- 
signed you, gives me a happiness I cannot 
express.” 

“If I can make you happy, it is all I desire,” 
said Laura with much emotion. “TI suppose,” 
she continued, “that uncle will advise us as to 
our arrangements for the future.” 

“T have no doubt he will do all in his power 
to aid us. We shall probably remain in his fam- 
ily for several weeks, and this will give us time 
to deliberate what course will be most proper to 
adopt.” 

“To-morrow morning we are to leave our home,” 
said Laura, “and it is now nearly twilight. I 
must visit every spot once more. Will you go 
with me?” 

Mrs. Williams declined, fearing the dampness 
of the evening air, and cautioned Laura not to 
remain too long, and to guard against those mel- 
ancholy feelings which a last look is so apt to 
inspire, 

There was indeed need of this caution, for 
Laura was strongly attached to the home of her 
childhood, and as she wandered through its beau- 
tiful grounds, the many memories which crowded 
in her mind were almost too tender to be 
borne. 

Every spot which she visited, every tree, and 
almost every flower, had its own peculiar associa- 
tions; and the recollection of her father was 80 
identified with everything around, that he seemed 
absolutely near to her, and she listened as if she 
could almost hear again his words of counsel and 
of love. 

Weary at length with her walk, she took 
seat in a little arbor, where she had often 
with her parents ona pleasant summer's eve. 
she reflected on the great changes of the past few 
months, her sad feelings overpowered her, and 
she wept long and bitterly. For the time she 
seemed to have lost the power of ele rating her 
thoughts above these earthly trials; the present 
moment seemed full of misery, and the future 


her 
sat 
As 








looked dark and gloomy ; happiness seemed gone 
forever. 

When the mind is in this dark state, a very 
trifling occurrence will sometimes produce better 
and happier feelings. A kind word or smile, a 
strain of music, the voice of a happy child, or 


even the breath of some sweet flower, will often 
dispel the thick clouds which have gathered 


around us. 

The appearance of Johnny Gray, with a neat 
little basket in his hand, seeking Laura through 
the garden and pleasure grounds, did more per- 
haps to restore her composure than anything else 
could have effected. ft recalled to her mind the 
day when she first visited Mrs. Gray’s cottage. 
She remenrbered Johnny's forgetfulness of his 
hunger, while assisting the poor blind woman, 
and her own happy feelings after ministering to 
their wants. 

“The happiness of being useful to others can 
still be mine,” she said to herself, “and while I 
have this, I can never be miserable ;” and wiping 
away her tears, she welcomed Johnny with her 
usual kind smile, and listened with interest while 
he told her that he had made the basket all him- 
self; blind Nabby had taught him how, and he 
had brought it to her for a keepsake. 

“T shall value it very much,” said Laura, “and 
I will think of you often, when I look at it; and 
now come to the house with me, Johnny, and I 
will give you a pretty book of pictures, which 
you must look at sometimes, and remember me.” 

The pleasure which Johnny felt in receiving his 
new book, and his eagerness to show it to his 
mother, made him almost forget his grief at part- 
ing with his “kind lady,” as he always called her, 
and bidding her a grateful “good bye,” he ran 
merrily off, while Laura hastened to her mother, 
fearing she might be anxious at her absence. 

“Tam glad you have come,” said Mrs. Will- 
ams; “here is a letter for you. I think it is 
from Mary Graham.” ‘ 

Laura opened the letter, and her countenance 
lighted up with pleasure, as her eye hurried 
own the page. “The Lord has indeed provided 
for us,” she said. “ Mary writes me that she has 
heen prospered in her school far beyond her 
hopes ; its enlargement makes it necessary for her 
to secure the services of an assistant, and she 
offers me the situation, with a salary of four 
hundred dollars a year. She says she has lately 
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removed into a larger house than the one she re- 
cently occupied, and will gladly give us both con- 
venient rooms, if we are pleased with the arrange- 
ment. The next term will not commence for four 
or five weeks, which will give us time to visit 
uncle and prepare at leisure for the change. And 
now, dear mother,” continued Laura, “you will 
not want for anything, for the interest of our 
money, with the addition of my salary, will be 
amply sufficient to supply us with every comfort ; 
and I shall have the happiness of working for 
your support, and seeing you comfortably and 
pleasantly situated, without being oblized to do 
anything yourself, unless you please.” 

“But I shall please, Laura,” said Mrs, Will- 
iams, smiling at her daughter's enthusiasm ; “ you 
forget that if you desire me to pass a life of idle- 
ness, you deprive me of the very happiness 
which you yourself expect to enjoy—that of being 
I have no doubt I shall find 
many ways of assisting Mrs, Graham in the care 


useful to others. 


of her large family, and I shall be truly glad to 
lighten her labors. We should indeed be most 
thankful that we are thus provided with a home 
and the means of acquiring our own support. 
You will, no doubt, find many trials in your new 
occupation, but, if you pursue it with right mo- 
tives, you will also find the happiness which al- 
rays follows conscientious diligence.” 

“How well I remember our conversation when 
T received Mary’s letter, soon after she commenced 
her school,” said Laura. “You then told me that 
even if all the earthly blessings which I prized so 
much, were taken away, I might still be happy, 
if I looked to the only true source of happiness, 
and endeavored to forget my own afflictions in 
ministering to the wants of others. Most delight- 
fully I realize it now, although my mind will 
sometimes wander to gloomy memories which 
make the world seem scarcely anything but sad- 
ness.” 

“This state will become less frequent, if, when- 
ever you feel disposed to dwell on your own 
troubles, you resolutely turn your attention to 
relieving those of others. Your afflictions will 
then be forgotten, or you will be better able to 
bear them ; for, while endeavoring to impart hap- 
piness and peace, your own heart will be opened 
to receive these blessings. The happiness of be- 
ing useful may with truth be called the happiness 
of heaven.” 





“SLEEP HATH ITS OWN WORLD.”’ 


BY MRS. E. J. EAMES, 


Tur shadowy wings of gentle sleep are folded 
Softly around her, with their magic spell ; 
Her face in beauty’s fairest form is moulded, 
And speaks a language, words ne’er spoke as well. 
The golden waves of her long hair are parted 
In folded bands around her gaceful head ; 
And in her pure transparent cheek has started 
The rose leaf’s loveliest, yet faintest red. 


Her soul hath lost its sense of the material, 
A soft sad glory wraps her sleeping brow ; 
Her pensive lips are wreath’d with smiles ethereal, 
And the clos’d ivory lids wear hope’s sweet glow. 
Strange gift of dreams! she in that world ideal 
Forgetteth all the weariness of this— 
The footsteps of the disenchanted real 
Intrude not in that haunted realm of bliss. 


Her sleep is charm’d; around her snowy pillow 
Wave rosy pinions, and her spirit’s ear 

Drinketh such melting music strains as thrill her 
With joy intense, and trembling, yet not fear. 

For through the shining purple mist she sendeth 
The dreamy glances of her spirit eyes,— 

And lo! a shape, born of her wishes, bendeth 
All radiant with the beauty of the skies, 


A human shape—yet garmented in glory, 
Steals to her side, in that entrancing hour : 
Again her rapt ear drinks the love-touched story 
Whose ’passion’d pleadings won her heart of yore ! 
Ah! magie of a voice whose music bringeth 
The vanished past before her ’wildering gaze— 
O! image of the Lov’d and Lost, how clingeth 
The haunting memory of those earlier days! 


Blest power of dreams! no longer ’reft and lonely 
Her thoughts with his through happy changes reve :— 
Yea! perfect power to bless hath sleep, when only 
In the soft light of visions it doth move. 
So let her dream !—in pitying love is given 
That gracious slumber, to her yearning heart ; 
Come to her still, O! blessed dream of Heaven, 
And from her nightly musings ne’er depart. 








ROMANCE OF THE REAL; 


OR, 


PHASES IN THE LIFE OF MYRA-OCLARE GAINES. 


BY MBS. 


ANN 6&8. 


STEPHENS. 


Oh, she was like a fawn, chased to the plain, 
Half blind with grief and mad with sudden pain, 
That planges wildly in its first despair, 

To any copse that offers shelter there. 


PHASE THE THIRD. 

Ir was near midsummer when one of the city 
postmen of Philadelphia entered a large ware- 
house in the business part of that city. He ap- 
proached the principal desk with a bundle of 
papers and letters on one arm, from which he 
drew a single letter bearing the New Orleans 
post-mark. A young man who stood at the desk 
writing what appeared to be business notes, of 
which a pile, damp with ink, lay at his elbow, took 
the letter, and thrusting his pen back of one ear, 
prepared to open it. There was an appearance of 
great and even slovenly haste about this letter. 
The paper was folded unevenly. The wax had 
been dropped upon it in a rude mass, and was 
roughly stamped with a blurred impression which 
it would have been difficult to make out. The ad- 
dress was blotted, and everything about it bore 
marks of rough haste. The young merchant 
broke open the seal with some trepidation, for 
the singular appearance cf the letter surprised 
him not a little. He read half a dozen of the 
first lines, then looking over his shoulder as if 
afraid some one might see that which he had 
read, he turned his back to the desk and was soon 
wholly absorbed in the contents of the epistle. 
As he turned over the page, you would have seen 
the color gradually deepen upon his cheeks, and 
even flush up to the forehead, as if there was 
something in the epistle which did not altogether 
please him. After a little he folded the letter, 
compressing his lips the while, and fell into deep 
thought. The service which this letter required 
of him was one against which every honest feel- 
ing of his heart revolted; but his worldly pros- 
pects, his hopes of advancement in life, all de- 
pended upon the writer. Ross had been his 
friend ; had placed him in the Philadelphia branch 
.of @ great commercial house; and to thwart one 
of his wishes might prove absolute ruin. 
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Ross had omitted in that epistle nothing that 
could persuade or reason into wrong. It was 
doubtful, he said, even if Clark ever had been 
married to Zulima; or, being so, if he would 
not deem it a good service in his friends to relieve 
him of the obligations imposed by that union. 
Bitter and cruel were the accusations urged 
against that poor young wife ; and with his inter- 
ests all with her enemies, joined to a lively de- 
sire to think ill of her, in order to justify his con- 
duct to his own heart, this weak and cruel man 
yielded himself to become the tool of a deeper 
and far more unprincipled villain than himself. 
Again and again he perused that letter, and at 
length put it carefully away in his breast-pocket, 
close to a heart which its evil folds were doomed 
to harden against the secret whisperings of a 
conscience that would not be entirely hushed. 

Perhaps, had James Smith been given time 
for after reflection, he might have become shocked 
with the part that he was called upon to per- 
form; but the letter which opened this wicked 
scheme to him had been delayed and carried in a 
wrong direction by the mail, and nearly two 
weeks had been thus lost after the time when it 
should have reached him. 

Smith had scarcely turned from his desk with 
the evil letter in his bosom, when another man 
entered the warehouse, and placed a little rose- 
tinted note in his hand. A vague idea that this 
note had some connection with the slovenly epis- 
tle that he had just read took possession of him, 
before he broke the drop of pale green wax that 
sealed it. 

The conjecture proved real—Zulima had writ- 
ten that note. She was in Philadelphia, and 
hoped through her husband’s protégé to hear 
some news of him. Smith had no time for re- 
flection ; he was called upon to act at once. He 
went to the hotel where Zulima was staying. 
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Smith entered the hotel hurriedly, as one who 
has a painful task to accomplish and wishes it 
over. He was not villain enough to act with de- 
liberation, or with that crafty coldness which 
fitted Ross so singularly for a domestic conspir- 
ator. When he found himself in the presence of 
this helpless young mother ; when he gazed upon 
her beauty—dimmed it is true by all that she 
had suffered, but obtaining thereby a soft mel- 


ancholy that was far more touching than the — 


glow of youth in its full joy can ever be, his 
heart smote him for the wrong it had meditated 
against her. He sat down by her side, trembling 
and almost as anxious as she was. 


“My husband,” said Zulima, turning her elo- | 
quent eyes upon his downcast face ; “ you know | 


him, sir—he is your friend; tell me where he is 
to be found.” 

“Your husband, madam! of whom do you 
speak {” 

“ Of Mr. Clark—Daniel Clark—your benefactor 
and my husband,” said Zulima. 

“ Daniel Clark, lady ¢” 

“T wish to see him—I must see him—tell me 


where he is to be found.” Zulima was breathless | 


with impatience ; her large eyes brightened, her 
cheeks took a faint color. 


She was determined | 


that nothing should keep her from the presence | 


of her husband. 

“And you—you are the young lady that went 
south with him the last time he was here?” said 
Smith, bending his eyes to the floor and faltering 
in his speech. 

“ Yes, I went with him—lI was his wife !” 

Smith shook his head ; a faint smile crept over 
his mouth; he seemed to doubt her assertion. 


Zulima saw it, and her face kindled with in- | 


dignant passion. “I am his wife!” she said. 
“The marriage—was it not secret ? was it not 
almost without witness /” 
“Secret / yes; but not entirely without wit- 


nesses. I can prove my marriage.” 


“You can prove that some ceremony took 


place; but can you prove that it was a real mar- 
riage ceremony! Indeed, have you never had 
reason to doubt that it was such ¢” 


“Never, sir,” replied Zulima, turning ‘pale ; | 


“never.” 

“You were very young, very: confiding,” re- 
plied Smith. “Yet you had some experience in 
the perfidy of man: this should have made you 
cautious.” 

“Oh, my experience! it had been bitter—ter- 
rible !” murmured Zulima, clasping her hands, 
and gazing on the face of her visitor with a look 
of wild excitement. 

“ And yet you trusted again !” 


Zulima stood up; her face grew white as 
death. “Do you mean to say, sir, that my hus- 
band—that Daniel Clark deceived me like the 
other ?” 

“T mean to say nothing,” replied Smith; “no. 
thing, save that from my heart I pity you, sweet 
lady. So much beauty, so trusting ; who could 
help pitying you?” 

“You pity me? Oh, Father of mercies!” cried 
the excited young creature, bending like a reed 
and raising her locked hands to her eyes; “if 
this thing should be true!” She fell upon a 
chair ; her slight figure waved to and fro in the 
agony of her doubts. 

“ Has he written—did he send for you ?” ques- 
tioned Smith, steeling himself against her grief 

“ No, no!” 

“Ts he aware of your coming ¢” 

“No; I shall surprise him; I wished to sur- 
prise him!” cried the wretched young creature, 
dropping her hands. 

“T am afraid you will surprise him, and un- 
pleasantly, too!” said Smith. 

Zulima turned her dry eyes upon him; her 
lips parted, but she had no power to utter the 
questions that arose in her heart. A thousand 
black doubts possessed her. “Why—why—?” 
It was all she could say. 

Smith hesitated; he was reluctant to consum- 
mate the last act of villainy required of him. It 
seemed like striking down a lamb, while its soft. 
trusting eyes were fixed upon his. But he had 
gone too far, he could not recede now. 

“Tt is rumored,” he said, “it is rumored that 
Mr. Clark is soon to be married !” 

A sort of spasmodic smile parted Zulima’s 
pale lips, till her white teeth shone through. 
She did not attempt to speak, but sat perfectly 
still gazing upon her visitor. 

“Had your marriage been real, Mr. Clark 
would not thus openly commit himself !” 

“ Where is Mr. Clark ?” said Zulima, sharply, and 
starting, as if from a dream. 

“He is in Baltimore now.” 

“ And——and the lady ?” 

“She too is in Baltimore !” 

“ And I, I will go there, also!” 

“You, and after that which you know!” 

“Tf these things are true, I will have them from 
the lips of my—of Daniel Clark. If they are not 
true—Oh, Father of heaven! then will his wife 
lie down and die at his feet—die of sorrow that 





| she has ever doubted him.” 


Smith was startled; he had not anticipated 


| this resolute strength in a creature so young and 
_ child-like. Did she see Daniel Clark, he knew, 


that all was lost to those whose interest it was t° 
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keep the husband and wife asunder. He at- 
tempted to dissuade Zulima from her plan, but 
this he saw only excited her suspicion without in 
the slightest degree changing her. All the answer 
that she made to his arguments was, “I will see 
mv husband ; I must have proof of these things!” 
Smith would have urged his objections further, 
but they were interrupted. The room in which 
they sat was a parlor to which others might claim 
admission. Just then the door opened, and a 
young gentleman entered with the easy and confi- 
dential air of an old acquaintance. He cast a 
glance at Zulima, seemed surprised by the terri- 
ble agitation so visible in her face, and then fixed 
his penetrating eyes searchingly upon Smith. 


“You do not seem well,” he said, approaching _ 


Zulima, and Smith could detect that in his voice 
which ought to have startled Zulima long before. 
“Has anything gone amiss?” and he cast a stern 
look on Smith. 

“T am not well!” said Zulima, and tears came 
into her eyes. 

“But you seem worse than ill—you look 
troubled.” 


Zulima lifted her eyes up with a painful smile, | 


but made no answer. 

The young man looked distressed ; he stood a 
moment before Zulima, and then walking towards 
a window, began to drum on the panes with his 


fingers, now and then casting furtive glances | 


towards the sofa where Zulima and Smith were 
iting. 


Smith arose to go. A new gleam of light had 


broken upon him—he saw and understood more | 


than that fated young creature had even guessed at. 

“Then you are determined to undertake this 
journey ?” he said, in a low voice. 

“Yes!” 

“When will you set out ?” 

“To-morrow |” 

“ Alone ?” 

Zulima unconsciously glanced toward the young 
man; he had been very kind to her, and it seem- 
ed hard to start off utterly alone. 

“I don’t know,” she faltered ; “ yes, I shall take 
the journey alone.” 

“ Your health seems delicate, you are so young,” 
urged Smith, reading her thoughts and hoping 
that she would be guided by the first imprudent 
impulse. 

“Tam young—I am not well—but I shall go 
alone !” she answered, with gentle firmness. 

The young man at the window seemed restless. 
He walked towards a table and taking up two or 
three books, cast them back again with an air of 
impatience. Smith observed this, and smiled 
quietly within himself, as he went out. Zulima 
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saw nothing: she only knew that she was very, 
very wretched, and casting her arms over the back 
of the sofa, buried her face upon them and groaned 
in bitter anguish. 

Zulima was so lost in the agony of her feelings, 
that she did not know when the young man placed 
himself by her side. She was quite unconscigus 
of his approach till her hand was in his, and his 
voice uttered her name in tones that made her 
nerves thrill from head to foot. Tenderness had 
given to that voice an intonation startlingly like 
the low tones of Daniel Clark when love most 
softened his proud nature. 

She startled and looked wildly at the young 
man, her hand trembling in his—her lips parted 
in a half smile—the delusion had not quite left 
her. 

“Zulima, what is it that troubles you? Oh, if 
you knew, if you could but guess, how, how it 
wrings my heart to see you thus! What has the 
man been saying to wound you ¢” 

“To wound me?” repeated Zulima, recovering 
from the sort of dream into which his voice had 
cast her, and drawing her hand away. “Oh, every- 
body says things to wound me, I think !” 

“ But I never have !” 

“No, I believe not !” replied Zulima, listlessly ; 
“I believe not!” 

“And never will,” urged the young man, re- 
garding her with a look of deep tenderness. 

“T don’t know,” was the faint reply, and Zuli- 
ma’s face fell back on her folded arms again. 

The young man arose and began to pace up and 
down the room; many a change passed over his 
features meanwhile, and he cast his eye from 
time to time upon the motionless figure of Zuli- 
ma, with an expression that revealed all the hid- 
den love, the wild devotion with which he re- 
garded her. He sat down again and took her 
passive hand. She did not attempt to withdraw 
it. She did not even seem to know that it was 
in his. 

“ Do you know how I love you—how, with my 
whole life and strength, I worship you, Zulima{” 
he said. “There is nothing on earth that I would 
not do, could it give you a moment’s happiness.” 
Zulima slowly unfolded her arms, and lifting her 
head, looked earnestly in his face with her dry 
eyes. She did not seem to understand him. 

“Oh, you must have seen how I love you,” he 
said, passionately. 

Zulima smiled—oh, what a mocking smile |— 
how full of wild anguish it was! “ Another!’ 
she said ; “so now another loves me.” 

“No human being ever loved as I love you, 
Zulima,” said the young man, in that pure, sweet 
voice, which had so affected her before. 
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“That is a marvel,” said Zulima, with a bitter | 


You do 


smile. “Others have loved me so well. 
not know how others have loved me.” 


“ [ do not wish to know anything except how I | 


can make you happier than you are, Zulima.” 


“If you wish to make me happy, do not even | 


mention love tome again. The very word makes 
“Tam ill—I suffer. Do 
I cannot 


me faint,” said Zulima. 
not, I pray you, talk this way to me. 
bear it.” 

“ T will say nothing that can distress you,” re- 
plied the young man gently, but with a look of | 


grief. 

Zulima reached forth her hand. It was cold 
and trembling. “Farewell!” she said, very kind- 
ly: “I shall go away to-morrow. Farewell !” 

He would not release her hand. 

“You are not going far—you will return in a 
few days? Promise me that you are not saying 
farewell forever.” 

“I donot know—the Father in heaven only 
does know what will become of me ; but you have 
been kind tome—very. You have respected my 
unprotected lot. You did not know how wrong 
it was to love me. I cannot blame you. When 
I say farewell thus, I much fear that it is to the 
only true friend that I have in the world. You 
could not wish me to feel more regret than I 
do. Is it not casting away all the unselfish 
kindness—all the real friendship that I have 
known for a long, long time ?” 

“ But this love—this idolatry, rather,” persisted 
the young man; “must it be forever hopeless ? 
Shall I never see you again ¢” 

“It is wrong, therefore should be hopeless,” 
replied Zulima. “ You do not know what trouble 
it would bring upon you.” 

“Why wrong !—why should it bring trouble 
upon me ?” 


“Should we ever meet again, you will know. | 


Everybody will know why it is wrong for you to 
love me. Now I must go.” * 

Zulima drew away her hand, using a little 
gentle force; and while the young man was 


striving to fathom the meaning of her words, she 


opened the door and disappeared. 

Every way was poor Zulima beset. The false 
position in which the concealment of her marriage 
had placed her, made itself cruelly felt at all 
times. She had taken a long journey, alone and 
entirely unprotected. Young and beautiful—to 
all appearance single—she was naturally exposed 
to all those attentions that a creature so lovely 
and unprotected was sure to receive, even against 
her will, In the young man whom she had just 
left, those attentions gradually took a degree of 


ender interest which, but for her state of anxious | 

















preoccupation, she must have observed long be- 
fore, as others less interested had not failed to do, 


_ But she had literally given the devotion, 80 appa- 


rent to others, no thought. Knowing herself to 
be bound by the most solemn ties to the man 
who seemed to have forgotten her, she never re- 
flected that others knew nothing of this, or that 
she might become the object of affectionate, nay, 
passionate regard, such as the man had just de- 


| clared. 


Now it only served to add another pang to the 
bitterness of her grief; heart-wounded, neglected 
as she had been, it was not in human nature to’ 


| be otherwise than flattered and very grateful for 
| devotion which soothed her pride, and which in 


its possessor was innocent and honorable. But 
even these feelings gained but a momentary hold 


_ upon her; they were followed by regret and that 
| shrinking dread which every new source of ex- 
| citement is sure to occasion where the heart has 


been long and deeply agitated. She went away 


_ then with a new cause of grief added to those 
_ that had so fatally oppressed her. 


Zulima reached Baltimore in the night. Weary 


_ with travel and faint with anxiety, she took a 


coach at the stage house and went in search of 


_ the hotel where she had learned that her husband 
| was lodged. As she drove up to the hotel a pri- 


vate carriage stood at the entrance: a negro in 


| livery was in the seat, and another stood with the 
_ carriage door in his hand watching for some one 


to come down the steps; the door opened and 
by the light that streamed through, Zulima saw 
her husband richly dressed as if for some assem- 
bly. One white glove was held loose in his hand 
with an embroidered opera cap, which he put 
upon his head as he came quickly down the steps. 

Zulima was breathless; she leaned from the 


| window of her hackney coach, and would have 
_ called to him aloud, but her tongue clove to her 


mouth ; she could only gaze wildly on him, as 


| just touching the step of his carriage with one foot 


he sprung lightly in. The door closed with a 
noise that went through Zulima’s heart like an 
arrow. She saw the negro spring up behind the 


_ carriage; the lamps flashed by her eyes, and 
_ while everything reeled before her, the coach- 


man of her own humble hack had opened the 
door. 
“No, no, I do not wish to get out,” she said, 


| pointing towards the receding lamps with her 
| finger. “Mount again and follow that carriage.” 


The man hastily closed the door, and mounting 


_ his seat drove rapidly after Mr. Clark's carriage, 


Zulima was now wild with excitement—the blood 
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seemed to leap through her heart—her cheeks , 
burned like fire. She gasped for breath, when a | 


turn in the streets took those carriage lamps an 
instant from her sight. 


They came in sight of a fine old mansion house, | 


standing back from the street and surrounded by | 
tall trees; an aristocratic and noble dwelling | 
it was, with the lights gleaming through its win- | 
dows, and those rare old trees curtaining its walls 

with their black branches, now gilded and glow- | 
ing with the golden flashes of light that came | 
through all the windows. The house was evi- | 
dently illuminated for a party—one of those — 
pleasant summer parties that are half given in | 
the open air. A few lamps hung like stars along 

the thick branches that curtained the house, and | 
glowed here and there through a honeysuckle | 
arbor, or in a clump of bushes, just lightly enough 

to reveal the dewy green of the foliage, without | 
breaking up the quiet evening shadows that lay | 
around them. Mr. Clark’s carriage stopped be- 


fore this noble mansion, and Zulima s:w him pass | 
lightly into the deep old-fashioned portico while | 


her own vehicle was yet half a block off. 


“Do you wish to get out here ?” said her coach- | 
man, going again to the door; “the carriage that 
you ordered me to follow does not seem to be | 
| ence which so often marks the first develop- 


going any further.” 


“I know, I see,” said Zulima ; “not now, I will | 


wait. Draw off to the opposite side of the street, — 
and then we shall be in nobody’s way.” | 

The man expressed no surprise at her strange 
orders, but drove back to the shadowy side of | 
the street and waited, standing by the door a | 
moment, to learn if she had any further direc- | 
tions to give. Zulima bent from the window; she | 
was terribly agitated and her voice trembled. | 
“Whose house is this?” she said hurriedly. | 

The man told the owner's name. It was one | 
celebrated in the history of our country; and 
Zulima remembered with a pang, that the,daugh- | 
ters of that house were among the most lovely | 
and beautiful women of America, Smith had told | 
her that her husband was about to be married. | 
Was it in that stately old mansion house that she _ 
must search for her rival? How her cheek burn- | 
ed, how her lip trembled, as she asked herself 
the question. 

“Did you know,” she said addressing the man— 
“did you know the gentleman who just went in 
yonder ?” 

“Oh yes, everybody here knows Mr. Clark,” said 
the man. “I guessed well enough where his carriage _ 
Was driving to, when it started from the hotel. 
He is going to marry one of the young ladies ; at | 
least the papers say 80.” | 

Z.lima drew back into the carriage ; it seemed | 
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as if she would never breathe again; she sat like 
a famished bird, gazing on the house without the 
wish or power to move. 

There seemed to be a large party assembled ; 
gaily dressed people were constantly gliding be- 
fore the window, and she could see the gleam o 
rich wines and trays of fruit, as they were borne 
to and fro by the attendants. Sometimes a 
couple would saunter out into the deep old por- 
tico, where she could see more distinctly by the 
wreath of colored lamps, festooned with trumpet 
flowers, roses and honeysuckles that fell like a 
curtain overhead. Zulima saw one couple after 
another glide into the flowery recess, and away 
again, as if the music that came pouring through 
doors and windows were too exciting for a pro- 
longed téte-a-téte. Still she kept her eyes fixed 
upon the spot; she was certain that Mr. Clark 
would be among those who haunted that flower 
nook, so like a cloud of butterflies. She knew 


| his tastes well. Sure enough, while her eyes 


were fixed on the open doors, through which the 
back-ground of the portico was flooded with gold- 
en light, she saw Mr. Clark come slowly down the 
hall, not alone—oh, how she had hoped for that— 
but with a beautiful woman leaning on his arm— 
leaning heavily with that air of languid depend- 


ment of passion. His head was bent, and he 
seemed to be addressing her in a low voice ; and 


| though he smiled while speaking, Zulima could 
'| see that in repose his face was grave, almost sad. 


It only lighted up when those large blue eyes were 
lifted towards him. They sat down in the por- 
tico, and seemed to converse earnestly —ten min- 
utes—half an hour, and hours—thus long did the 
two sit side by side under that canopy of lighted 
blossoms, and then Zulima could watch them no 


longer; a heavy faintness crept over her, and in 


a dull, low voice she asked the coachman to drive 
her back to the hotel. 

Poor Zulima! she hoped to see her husband 
alone in that portico, if it was only for one min- 
ute. How long, how patiently had che waited, 
and that beautiful woman never left his side for 
a moment. It was very cruel. When Zulima 
left her room, early the next morning, she found 
Mr. Smith, who seemed to have just left the 


stage coach. She knew him at once, and he 


recognized her with great cordiality. “I have 


| come,” he said in a low, friendly voice, “I have 


come in hopes of seeing you with Mr. Clark. He 
is in the hotel, I hear.” 
“He is!” said Zulima. “I saw him last night!” 
Mr. Smith turned pale; but there was a deep 
depression in Zulima’s voice and manner, that 
re-assured him the interview could not have been 
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beneath the same roof; he knew it not, but stil] 


a happy one, to leave that cheek so hueless, the | 
| he could not sleep! 


eyes 80 heavy—he was not yet too late. 
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“TI saw him,” said Zulima, “but he did not | 
know it; to-day, within another hour, I shall | 
know why he has treated me thus; tell me how 


I can get a message conveyed to him.” 
“I will convey it; I will urge your cause.” 


“Only tell him Iam here; I want no one to | 
plead for me with him. Only do that, and I will 


thank you much.” 
“T will do that, and more,” said Smith, bowing. 


wakeful on the night when Zulima, his young 
wife, slept beneath the same roof with himself ? 
He knew nothing of her presence—he felt not the 
hitter tears that almost blistered her pale cheek, 
as she tried to stop thinking of him—the sobs 
that shook her frame till the bed trembled under 
it—none of them reached his ear. It was not 
any remembrance of the lovely young being who 
had hung upon his arm, and sat beside him in 
that flower-lit portico but a short time before : 
her beauty had pleased him, her conversation had 
wiled away a little of that time which was often 
spent in bitter thoughts, since he had begun to 
receive the letters of Ross and to yield credence to 
the reports regularly sent him of the estrange- 
ment and faithlessness of his young wife. 

She had fled now, fled from his friend’s roof, 
,nd come northward no doubt to obtain greater 
freedom, and eseape the vigilance of those he had 
placed about her. Thus ran the last letter that 
Clark had received from his friend. 

Clark read the letter over, after he returned 
home that night, for something seemed constantly 
whispering of Zulima; he could not drive her 
from his mind. It seemed to him as if some 
great mistake had arisen, as if he had not read 
the letters of his friend aright. No; when he 
perused this letter again, it was clearly written: 
nothing ambiguous was there, nothing hinted ; 
his wife had ceased to love him; she had fled. 
Still there was something at his heart that would 
not be thus appeased ; the mysterious presence 
of this young creature seemed to haunt his room, 
haunt the innermost chambers of his heart; he 
thought of the letter she had written him, and 
which he had burned while under the terrible 
influence of his friend’s epistle. He began to 
regret now, to wish that he had at least seen the 
contents of that letter; still his friend was dis- 
passionate, just—why should his calm report be 
doubted ¢ a report evidently wrung from him by 
a strong sense of duty. ; 

Mr. Clark slept little that night; his better 
angel was abroad Zulima, too, was weeping 


| it; let her want for nothing—she is my wife: 





In the morning Smith came to the chamber 
where Mr. Clark was sitting at breakfast. His face 
was sad; he seemed ill at ease. “I thought it 
best to come and bring this news to you first; it 
might save you from great embarrassment.” 

“What news—what embarrassment?” said 
Clark, who had no idea that Smith knew anything 


' of Zulima, or her connection with him. “Surely 
_ nothing has gone wrong in the business !” 
What influence was it that kept Mr. Clark so |, 


“No; but the young lady who says she knew you 


_ in New Orleans, that she has claims upon you !” 
_ Mr. Clark turned deathly white; this sudden 
_ mention of his wife unnerved him. 


“ And is she in Philadelphia !—where is she !(— 


how came she to find you out ¢” 


“T donot know; she sent me a note, and I went 


_ to her hotel !” 


“ Was she alone—was she alone ?” questioned 


| Mr. Clark, starting up. 


“No, not quite alone,” replied Smith, with a 


| meaning smile; “I saw only one person with her, 
| a young and remarkably handsome man.” 


Mr. Clark sunk to his chair as if a bullet had 


| passed through his heart. “ Go on,” he said, after 
| a moment ; “go on, I am listening.” 


“This lady, sir, seemed determined to see you ; 
she came on here—she is now in Baltimore.” 
“ And her companion?” said Mr. Clark, with a 


_ ghastly smile. 


“No,” replied Smith ; “I think she would not 
do that. She wishes to see you; I do not know 


_ what her object is.” 


“T will not see her; I will never see her again,” 


| said Mr. Clark, and his face looked like marble- 
te If she needs anything, supply her ; she is, sir, the 
_ mother of my child; she is—but I will not talk of 


” 


” 


“You will not see her then! 
“No, it is enough.” Mr. Clark rang the bell— 


| amanentered. “Have my carriage brought up at 
| once; I shall set out for Washington. Mr. Smith, 
| you know how to act. Save me from a repetition 


of this: you see how it tortures me. I loved that 


| young creature—I thought, fool, madman, that I 
| was—but she seemed to love me.” 


Mr. Clark went into another room ; he could not 


| endure that other eyes should witness his emo- 
| tion. The coachman now came up; his proud 
| master understood that everything was ready, 

and without speaking a word, left his apartments. 
| He stepped into his carriage ; he was gone—gone 
| without hearing the wild shriek that broke from 
| the lips of that poor young wife, who had caught 
| one glimpse of him from her window. She shook 
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the sash—she strove to call after him; but her | 
arms trembled—her voice was choked ; with all 
her effort she made but little noise: those in 
the next room heard nothing of it, till she fell 
heavily on the floor. Mr. Smith found her there, 
lying like a corpse rigid and insensible. Then 
his heart smote him—then would he have given 
worlds that the falsehoods which brought all this 
misery had not been uttered. He had tried to 
think ill of his victim, to believe that between 
her and her husband there was neither love nor 
sympathy ; how had the last hour undeceived 
him. Maddened by doubt and jealousy, his ben- 
efactor had not even attempted to conceal the 
anguish occasioned by what he deemed the per- 
fidy of his wife ; and she—was she not there, cold 
as marble, white as death, prostrate at his feet ? 

But he could not go back—his evil work must 
be fully accomplished ; now to shrink or waver, | 
would be to expose himself; that he could not | 
contemplate for a moment. Zulima became 
sensible, at last. It was a long time, but finally | 
she opened her eyes and sat up. “He is gone,” | 
she said, lifting her heavy eyes to Smith, “he is 
gone without a word of explanation.” 

“What could he explain, but that which he 
would not wish to say face to face with his vic- 
tim?! He has deceived you with a mock mar- | 
riage. I knew that it would prove so. You are 
free, you are wealthy, if you choose. Be resigned ; 
there is no redress.” 

“No redress!” Zulima repeated the word over 
and over again. “No redress! I thought myself 





his wife; I am the mother of his child; O God! 
Myra, Myra, my poor, poor child—" * * * 

They were parted—Zulima solemnly believed 
that she had never been the wife of Daniel Clark, 
that she was free—oh, how cruelly free—and an- 
other loved her. Wounded in her pride, broken 
in spirit, outraged, humiliated, utterly alone ; was 
it strange that the poor torn heart of that young 
creature at length became grateful for the affee- 
tion that her grief and her desolation had excited ¢ 
She told him all, and still that young man loved 
her, still he besought her to become his wife ; and 
she, unhappy woman—consented. 

There was to be no secresy—no private mar- 
riage now; in the full blaze of day—robed in 
satin, glossy and white as the leaves of a magno- 
lia, her magnificent tresses bound with white 
roses, her bridal veil looped to the curls upon her 
temple with a snowy blossom, and falling over 
her, wave after wave, like a cloud of summer 
mist. Thus went Zulima Clark forth to her last 
bridal. It was a mournful sight; that young 
girl so beautiful, so fated, standing before the 
altar, her large eyes surcharged with sorrowful 
remembrances of the past, and her poor heart 


_ heaving with a wild presentiment of coming evil, 
| till the rose upon her boosom, and the pearls 


upon her throat, trembled as if a wind were pass- 
ing over them. It was a mournful, mournful 
wedding ; for there, Zulima, the wife of Daniel 
Clark, sealed the perfidy of her enemies. Beau- 
tiful bride, innocent woman, thine was a hard 
destiny. 
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Noon glowed on the hills, and the temple of Dagon 
Now shook ‘neath the joy-maddened revellers’ tread ; 
For the champion of Israel was prey to the pagan, 
And the blood of the crushed grape flowed sparkling and red. 


Feet chased flying feet, as in wild mazes bounded, 
Like roes of the mountains, Philistia’s fair girls; 
Glad gushes of music from ruby lips sounded— 
There was wreathing of white arms and waving of curls. 


Enthroned on the clouds rolling up from the altar, 
The giant-like god of the proud nation stood ; 


There the flesh did not fail, nor 


the scorching flames falter, 


And the still air was faint with the incense of blood. 
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And short prayers were muttered, and censers were swinging— 
In gorgeous piles matted lay offerings of flowers ; 

Wild harps were complaining, gay minstrels were singing, 
While agony noted the captive’s lone hours. 


But now comes a mock-mournful sound of condoling, 
And forth in his darkness, all haggard and wild, 

His shaggy brow lowering, his glazed eye-balls rolling, 
The strong man is led by a sunny-haired child. 


Now, higher the laugh and the rude jest are ringing, 
While throng the gay revellers round the sad spot 
Where the captive’s shrunk arms to the pillars are clinging, 
And altar, and wine-cup, and dance are forgot. 


His right arm is lifted: they laugh to behold it, 
So wasted, and yellow, and bony, and long ; 

His forehead is bowed, and the black locks that fold it 
Seem stirring with agony, wordless and strong. 


His right arm is lifted, but feebly it quivers— 
That arm which has singly with multitudes striven ; 
Beneath the cold sweat-drops his mighty frame shivers, 
And now his pale lips move in pleadings to Heaven :— 


God of my sires, my foes are thine— 
Oh, bend unto my last faint cry ! 
The strength—the strength that once was mine ! 
Then let me die. 


The course thy finger marked [ve run, 
And now I would no longer stay ; 
They’ve shut me from the glorious sun, 

In my own day. 


I stand, the heathen’s jest and scorn, 
A sightless, desolate old man: 
My country’s blessing was I born— 
Philistia’s ban. 


I've been the terror of thy foes— 
I’ve ruled thy people at thy call; 
Now, sunk in shame, oppressed with woes, 
Thus must I fall? 


Oh, give me back my strength again! 
For one brief moment let me feel 
That lava-flood in every vein— 
Those nerves of steel. 


My strength! my strength! great God of Heaven!— 
In agony I raise my cry ; 
One triumph o'er my foes be given, 
Then let me die. 





A DREAM. 








A light from the darkened orbs stole in quick flashes ; 


The crisp, matted locks, to long sable wreaths sprung ; 
The hot blood came purpling in fountain-like dashes, 
And to the carved pillars his long fingers clung. 


His brawny arm straightened, its muscle displaying— 
Like bars wrought of iron the tense sinews stood ; 

Each thick, swollen vein, o’er his swarthy limbs straying, 
Was knotted and black with the pressure of blood. 


One jeer from the crowd—one long, loud peal of laughter— 
The captive bowed low, and the huge columns swayed, 
The firm chaptrel quivered—stooped arch, beam, and rafter, 

And the temple of Dagon a ruin was laid. 


Earth groaned ‘neath the crash; and rose circling to Heaven, 
Fierce, half-smothered cries, as the gurgling life fled ; 

Day passed,—and no sound broke the silence of even, 
Save the jackal’s low how] as he crouched o’er the dead. 





A DREAM. 


BY HENRY ADAMS. 


Licut through my open window came, 
The soft breath of the Spring ; 

It kiss’d my lip and wav’d my locks, 
As ’twere a living thing ; 

I almost thought my cheek was fann’d 
By some sweet angel’s wing. 


And then I drew the curtain back, 
And outward did I gaze: 

The sky was blue, the air was mild, 
As ’tis in summer days ; 

And over all the distant hills 
There hung a silvery haze. 


The sun was shining warmly down— 
How golden was the light— 

The buds upon the lilac trees 
Were swelling green and bright, 

And through the twining boughs I saw 
The church-spire tall and white. 


And far away among the fields 
There ran a little stream, 

Its waters sparkling joyfully 
Beneath the sunny beam. 

“ How beautiful this is!” I cried, 
And woke—it was a dream ! 





’Twas winter yet—the feeble dawn 
Stole through the frosty pane, 

To tell another night was gone, 
And day had come again. 

Sighing, I closed my eyes and sought 
My vanished dream—in vain. 


Ah, life is like the winter time, 
A time of cloud and storm, 

And freezing blasts, that rave around 
The frail, defenceless form ; 

And yet, with all of this, it has 
Its sunny days and warm. 


And as the gentle breath of Spring, 
Its bloom, and beaming skies, 

In that sweet dream of mine, but now 
Were present to the eyes, 

So on this wintry life of ours 
Will dreams of heaven arise. 


And as beyond the winter storm, 
Beyond its frost and snow, 

The freshness of the springtime lies 
In all its vernal glow ; 

So lies that bright and heavenly land 
Beyond this world of wo. 
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leave 
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2. 

My pulse is slowly ebbing, 

O press me to your heart ; 
And let me fondly kiss you, 

I soon from all must part: 
But oh! ’t is not for ever, 

We soon shall meet again 
In heaven, where all are happy, 

Where pleasures ever reign. 


wait - 


you, To sleep be-neath the sod; 


ing 











To wing its way to 


3. 


O mother, gently raise me, 
And kiss my pallid brow ; 
The heavenly throng are waiting, 
I hear glad music now: 
I soon shall be among them, 
And dwell above the sky ; 
They come, they come, dear mother— 
How sweet it is to die! 
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Peter Schlemihlin America, &c. &c. Philadel- 
phia: Carey & Hart. 1848. pp. 494. 12mo. 


Ridicule is not the test of truth, although it is 
the very scorpion’s lash to error. The shadowless 
oracle of the present work is certainly a very 
clever satirist ; he has that brevity in his delinea- 
tions, which is “the soul of wit,” and his sketches 
are so forcefully suggestive, that we feel all the 
while assured he has more ammunition in reserve 
than he has expended on his quarry. The range 
of topics he discusses is so large, that his book 


may almost assume the title “de omnibus rebus | The figure of the fish itself, wrought out of ivory, 


_ or gold, or silver, and suspended as an ornament 
| from the neck, was a very natural transition from 
| the adoption of the word; and after it had been 


et quibusdam aliis.” In all his views we cannot 


say we entirely concur: his humor is sometimes | 


too broad, and his caricature too gross; but taken 
as a whole, the picture seems a vraisemblant 
panorama of prevailing errors. It is evidently 
the creation of a well-stored mind, not wholly 
free from the distorting influence of caste, and 
yet so liberal sometimes as to verge towards the 
very brink of latitudinarianism. Much as we 
deprecate a superstitious formalism, we must say 
that we recoil occasionally from the irreverence 
of the “gentleman in black” towards some of the 
conyentionals of worship. Reaction frequently 
betrays reformers into error as extreme as that 
which they repel; and we have often thought our 
puritan forefathers, in their holy horror of exter- 
nalism, incurred very serious sacrifice from their 
contempt of rituals. The desecration of the 
house of God by secular assemblages and theat- 
rical exhibitions, which was so general in New 
England but a few years since, will ever be a 
melancholy proof of the proclivity of our nature 
to excess, beneath the impulse of fanatical ex- 
citement. Peter Schlemihl has the general bear- 
ing of a scholar, and a ripe and good one, but 
exhibits palpable evidence notwithstanding that 
infallibility is no more predicable of a man with- 
out a shadow, than of the Pope who casts so large 
aone, We shall not emulate Sterne’s critic by 
an enumeration of the ingrammaticisms which are 


perhaps as much the offspring of the printer as | 
the author; but we must be allowed the mali- | 
cious gratification of correcting a single lapsus in | 


Herr Schlemihl’s exegesis. His guess at the 


cabalistic import of the fish adopted as a symbol | 
of devotion by the proselyte of the Rev. Doctor | 











Verdant Green, is quite unworthy of the general 


| character of his erudition. The origin of its use 
isa very pretty piece of classic ingenuity. Some 
early Christians, anxious to adopt a token of 
_ discipleship that should subserve the purpose of 
| a shibboleth without detection by their enemies, 
| selected the Greek word IXOY— as their cipher 
| —its letters forming the initials of the phrase— 


"Inooug Xpitrog Ceo Lids, Surnp. 


Jesus Curist tue Son or Gop, THe Saviour. 


thus consecrated as an emblem, it continued to 


| be worn with reverence as a mystery of the Holy 
| Church long after its original expressiveness had 
| been forgotten. Unlike the redoubtable Peter 
| Schlemihl, cherished for his substance though 


without a shadow, the fish was cherished for the 


| shadow long after it had lost all substance. We 
| cannot say to him, as the Orientals do to each 
_ other, May your shadow never be less; but we 
| advise our readers to make the acquaintance of 
| “the gentleman in black” without delay, and en- 
| deavor with his aid, to fly the errors he points out, 


until each becomes as shadowless to them as the 


| mysterious Mynheer himself. 


| American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, &, 
| &c. Brown & Parsons, Hartford, Conn. 


We gave a hasty announcement of this Quar- 
terly in our last, but we trust our readers will 


_ excuse our recurrence to the interesting charity, 


of which it is the organ. In expressing our im- 
pression that the beneficiaries of the system had 
not been brought within the reach of intellectual 
and moral culture until the beginning of the 
present century, we referred to an adequate pre 
vision for their education as a class. Our mind 
was at the moment on the Royal Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Paris, originally organized 
under the supervision of the Abbé Sicard, the 
distinguished éléve of the Abbé De lEpée. 
Though many solitary cases of remarkable at: 
tainment, on the part of mutes, occurred cen 
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turies ago; and numerous teachers, and indeed 
nominal academies, preferred their claims as 
pioneers in the good work of their education long 
before Sicard; it is hardly too much to say 
that the establishment projected by his prede- 
cessor, but first realized by him, was the earliest 
efficient national institution for the melioration of 
deaf mutes, on a scale at all commensurate with 
the extent and nature of their claims. 

The hopelessness of their condition in past 
ages may be estimated by the fact, that even so 
late as the time of Justinian, they were declared 
by his celebrated code incapable of civil acts. 
No attempts to educate them are on record prior | 
to the fifteenth century. In the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Pascha, a clergyman of Bran- 
denburg, instructed his deaf-mute daughter by 
means of pictures; and in 1570, Pedro de Ponce, 
a Benedictine monk, taught four deaf mutes of 
noble birth to write and speak. In 1620, John 
Bonet, another Spaniard, issued a treatise on the 
subject of instructing them, and it is remarkable 
that he suggested almost the identical manual 
alphabet now in use at Paris. In 1659, Doctors 
Holder and Wallis, of England, attempted the 
instruction of deaf mutes with apparent success, 
and in 1691, John Conrad Amman published at 
Leyden an essay in defence of teaching mutes the 
use of speech, as had been done by Van Helmont 
some thirty years before. In 1755, Heinicke in 
Germany, and De I’Epée in France, without any 
knowledge of each other’s action, simultaneously 
completed two systems of instruction : one mak- 
ing actual speech, and the other conventional 
signs, the media of thought ; of which they may 
be regarded as the Coryphxi. The Braidwoods 
of Edinburgh, in ’64, devised or adopted the same 
views as Heinicke, but like him churlishly re- 
fused to communicate their method of instruction 
without compensation, and not even then except 
under pledge of secrecy. The generous-heart- 
ed De l’Epée, on the other hand, imparted his 
discoveries with the unreserve of a liberal phi- 
lanthropy, and it has very naturally resulted 
that his system is at present far best known and 
most in favor. 

Dying in 1789, this amiable man was not per- 
mitted to witness the consummation of his wishes 
in the erection of his system on a national foun- 
dation. This privilege was reserved for his éléve, 
the Abbé, Sicard. It was from this gentleman 
that Mr. Gallaudet, after being repulsed both at 
London and Edinburgh, received the requisite 
initiation to unite with Mr. Laurent Clerc, a dis- 
tinguished pupil of the Abbé, in the establishment | 
of the American Asylum. The impulse to this | 
charity originated in the case of an interesting — 











daughter of Dr. Cogswell, of Hartford, and the 
sickness which subjected her at the age of little 
more than two years to the@ouble loss of speech 
and hearing, became the motive to all the insti- 
tutions for the benefit of her fellow-sufferers that 
have since been founded in our country. We 
cannot resist the pleasure of transferring to our 
pages a portion of the inimitable lines of Mrs. 
Sigourney, suggested by the death of this interest- 
ing girl. 

EisteRs !—there’s music here ; 

From countless harps it flows 
Throughout this bright celestial sphere, 
Nor pause nor discord knows. 
The seal is melted from my ear 
By love divine, 
And what through life I pined to hear, 
Is mine! Is mine! 
The warbling of an ever tuneful choir, 
And the full, deep response 0° David's sacred lyre. 


Did kind earth hide from me 
Her broken harmony, 
That thus the melodies of Heaven might roll, 
And whelm in deeper tides of bliss, my rapt, my wondering 
soul ? 
Joy !—I am mate no more; 
My sad and silent years, 
With ail their loneliness, are o'er. 
Sweet sisters! dry your tears : 
Listen at hush of eve—listen at dawn of day— 
List at the hour of prayer—can ye not hear my lay ? 
Untaught, unchecked it came, 
As light from chaos beamed, 
Praising His everlasting name, 
Whose blood from Calvary streamed— 
And still it swells that highest strain, the song of the redeemed. 


New York Institution ror tHe Buinv.—The 
late anniversary of this kindred institution is so 
forcibly recalled by that of the deaf and dumb, 
that we venture to appeal in its behalf to the at- 
tention and patronage of our readers. No one, we 
are confident, of the thousands present at the late 
public exhibition of its pupils, could withhold 
either the smiles of admiration, or the tears of 
sympathy. The following artless dialogue from 
the pen of Miss Francis Jane Crosby, (formerly 
herself a pupil, and now a teacher,) was pro- 
nounced by two little girls of twelve, with a 
tenderness of feeling and exquisite clearness and 
refinement of enunciation that we have never 
known surpassed. The dramatis persone are 
supposed to be two sisters, Flora sees, but Lucy 
is blind: 

Lucy. Flora, I hear a little bird— 

Hiow merrily he sings— 
Where is it, sister, can yon tell? 
And do you see his wings ? 

Fiora. Yes, Lucy, they are beautiful— 
He sits on yonder tree ; 
Perhaps, dear sister, he has come 
To sing for you and me. 
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You tell me that the grass is green 
That grows beneath our feet ; 

And have the violets come again, 
That were@o fair and sweet ? 


Lucy. 


Yes! there are pretty roses, too, 
Just budding in our bower. 


O, Flora! how I sometimes wish 
That 1 could see a flower; 
And, sister, I remember then 
What mother used to say— 
When I was but a little child, 
God took my sight away. 


O, sister, we should not forget 
What our poor mother said ; 
She'll never speak to us again— 
Our mother now is dead. 


Yes, they have laid her in the grave, 
And our dear father, too,— 

Sister, I hope you will not die; 

I've none to love but you. 


God loves you, Lucy, for he hears 
The ravens when they cry; 

And he will wipe your tears away, 
Sister, if 1* should die. 


I could not see the rose you laid 

So softly on my cheek ; 

But when I felt its leaves, I thonght 
I heard our mother speak. 

They say she is in Heaven, now, 
And lives in starry bowers ; 

I wonder if she does not come 

And whisper to the flowers. 


I hope she does, but, sister dear, 

To school I must away ; 
To-morrow we'll come here again, 
And sit the livelong day. 

And we will talk of mother then,— 
Come, sister, go with me; 

I know it makes me love you more 
Because you cannot see. 


* Flora here touches her sister’s cheek with a rose, 


9 


Triumphs of “Young Physic;” or, Chrone- 
Thermal facts, By Wii11am Turner, Esgq., 
A.M., M.D., &e. &e. 

Be not alarmed, dear reader; we have no in- 
tention of inflicting an analysis of chrono-ther- 
malism upon you, or one of hydropathy, or 
homeopathy, or allopathy. We select the sig- 
nificant blazonry of the present candidate for 
favor, merely as a standard around which to group 
the legion of good angels who have successively, 
within the present century of bewildering pro- 
gress, appeared among us, each in turn, as the 
exclusive agent of Hygeia. Ever since the radi- 
ating sword of flame cut off the access of our 
fallen nature to the tree of life, the insatiable 
curiosity of Eve appears to have seized all her 
children to obtain possession of the interdicted 
element of immortality. The philosopher's stone, 








or universal solvent, or grand catholicon, or elixir 
of life, was for a long period the Protean object 
of this passion with the alchemists and magi of 
our race. And doubtless, too, in their day as in 
ours, the sovereign virtue, that was to banish 
death forever, was successively discovered to 
reside in plant, or mineral, or charm. It was 
early a triumphant taunt of confident empiricism, 
levelled at the Sadducees who persisted in re. 


| jecting healing mercy to the destruction of their 
| kindred, 


Cur homo moriatur dum Salvia est in horto? 


| But the victor Death continued to destroy un. 
| checked, notwithstanding the perpetual crusades 
| of alchemy to regain the treasure lost with Para- 
| dise; and it was not till the dawning of the 
| transcendental nineteenth century that man 
_ became the happy heir of as many renewals of 
_ his life as are accorded to Grimalkin. To enu- 

_ merate the utterly innumerable specifics against 


disease and death, would involve not only an 
array of all the genera and species of the king- 
doms of botany and mineralogy, and organic life, 
but all their possible and impossible combina 
tions, idio-physical, poly-physical, and physical ad 
nauseam, Metallic tractors—Swaim’s Panacea 
—Brandreth’s Pills—Galvanic Rings and Fluid— 
and Mesmeric Magic, may be named en passant 
as a FEW of the interminable meteors of healing 
miracle, that have successively risen, shone, and 
been eclipsed. At one time the “Hygeian Medi- 
cine” was to banish death forever,—at another, 
Dr. Solomon’s Balm of Gilead was to restore all 
physical dilapidation. Presently a new styptic 
stanched even the outflow of a severed artery, 
and chloroform suspended all the consciousness 
of suffering, even under the agonies of amputa- 


_ tion. Homeopathy has recently introduced a 
_ new era in the annals of humanity, and been 


hailed as the cognate pioneer of the millennium. 


_ Hydropathy next has claimed the palm for hav- 
_ ing found the universal solvent of all maladies; 
| and we understand that recently there have 
arisen hospitals at the very birth-place of the 


Water Cure, of antagonistic treatment. 
It would be arrogant, even in the schoolmaster 


| of “the Deserted Village,” 


‘*Of whom the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew,”’ 


| to decide as umpire between these clamorous 
competitors for exclusive favor. 


To us it appears 
right that each should be calmly heard, and his 


| pretensions be tested upon scientific principles, 
| by scientific men; and that the predominant 


verdict of such men should be deferred to by the 
public, The human system is an exceedingly 
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complicated machine; utterly incomprehensible | 
without long, laborious study, and minute analy- 
sis of its structure and its functions. A thousand 
different processes are perpetually in action to 
maintain its healthful life, and every one of these 
must be intelligently cared for by the guardian 
who watches for its safety. To resolve all these 
complicated movements into one, and pretend 
that the principle of life resides in a single func- 
tion, can be nothing less than a gross hallucina- 
tion. When any pretender claims that he has a 
specific for universal health, he assumes exactly 
this position, and therefore should not be trusted 
by a sane man for a moment. His monomania 
is not a whit better than that of the stupid os- 
trich that feels perfectly secure from danger if it 
can only hide its little head. We believe that 
many excellent alleviants are from time to time 
becoming disclosed, in a manner that might be 
called accidental, out of the direct line of scien- 
tific research. These alleviants deserve examina- 
tion, and should be subjected to a rigid scrutiny ; 
but they should not be trusted, unless understood. 
Some energy they evidently each possess. The 
pretence is that this energy is very great. Now 
unless the specific nature of the energy is known, 
it may be applied at a moment to become a fatal 
stimulus to disease. Is it not madness to use 
such edge-tools in the dark ? 

It is a good old maxim— 

Cuique sua arte credendum est,— 

which may be liberally rendered—every man de- 
serves our confidence with regard to that which 
he perfectly understands. Commend me, under 
this maxim, to the intelligent physician who is 
thoroughly acquainted with the structure and 
diseases of the human frame; and whose success 
in averting death bears testimony to the wisdom 
of his practice. Such a man will be sure to try 
the claims of all discoveries on scientific princi- 
ples, and adopt the valuable and reject the 
worthless. He will neither be an exclusive Hy- 
dropathist, Homeopathist, Allopathist, or Chro- 
no-thermalist ; but rejecting all the trammels of 
mere party clique, conform conscientiously to the 
dictates of a practical, ingenuous, and benevolent 
philosophy. 


History of the Girondists, &c., &c. By ALPHONSE 
De Lamartine. 8 vols. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


It gives us pleasure to announce the completion 
of this work by the publication of the 3d volume. 
The memoir of the author, with which the present 
volume opens, will be read with peculiar inter- 
est now that he is so conspicuous a personage in 
the government of France. Portraits of Robe- 


| 


| 














spierre and Charlotte Corday, very clevrely engray- 
ed by Prudhomme and Booth, lend their attraction 
to the book, which is issued in the neat style char- 
acteristic of the publishers. We have already 
expressed our opinion of the terseness and resist- 
less fascination of Lamartine’s style. 

Loiterings in Europe, or Sketches of Travel in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Austria. 
Prussia, Great Britain and Ireland, &c., dc. 
By Joun W. Corsox, M. D. Complete in two 
parts. pp.397. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
These are the sprightly sketches of a free and 

glowing pencil. Their tone of coloring reminds 

us of the warm sunny tints of that most amiable 
of travellers, the ill-fated Power. Were we to 
make the tour of Europe, nothing could delight us 
more than such a cheerful temperament in our 
compagnon du voyage. Dr. Corson—loiterer 
though he call himself—never exhausts our pa- 
tience with unreasonable delay; he dashes for- 
ward with exhilarating speed, and dwells upon 
the objects he is gliding by, no longer than suf- 
fices to point out their beauties. Such bonho- 
mie as he displays on every page must be like 
sunshine to his patients, and we doubt not accom- 
plishes more for them than the whole materia 
medica could without it. We commend the Loi- 
terings to our readers, as among the pleasantest re- 
laxations to be met with at this jaunting season. 

They may sit quietly down at home, and make 

the tour of the continent most pleasantly, profit- 

ably and expeditiously, without encountering any 
of the weariness or half the heat or the expense 
of a July excursion in a steamer. 





LITERARY PIRACY. 


It is humiliating to our feelings as members of 
the human family, to be driven, in self-defence, 
to expose a base embezzlement of our literary 
treasure, on the part of agents who have long en- 
joyed our confidence. A few days after the pub- 
lication of the June Columbian, we were astound- 
ed by the receipt of the following anonymous 
communication : 


“Dear Sin,—I have been for a long time a pa- 
tron of the Columbian Magazine, and so have a 
right to tell you my complaints. I come directly 
to you, though I receive my numbers at a subor- 
dinate agency. I observed last week, in ‘The 
Nineteenth Century,’ (which is taken in our 
family,) some articles from the June number of 
the Columbian, and called on Saturday for the 
Magazine, but was told it was not yet published. 
Now I want to inquire, how it is that the vender 
of the Nineteenth Century (which, I am told, cir- 
culates extensively,) gets the contents of the Co 
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lumbian before your subscribers? Some weeks 
that paper contains a large part of the same tales 
as the Magazine. This is not right, and you 
must be aware that it is not. Your patrons have 
a right to know whether the Magazine is made 
up from the columns of the Nineteenth Century, 
or that paper from the pages of the Columbian. 
I can get the paper much cheaper than your 
Magazine, but still I like my old favorite. Excuse 
my bluntness. I am yours sincerely, 
“ A Supscripen.” 


On reference to the files of the Nineteenth 
Century, we found, to our astonishment, that the 
number of May 20th, “edited and published by 
Daniel Cady and Warren Rockwell, simulta- 
neously at New York and Syracuse,” contained 
the first ten and a half pages of our June num- 
ber, and a subsequent half page of poetry, with- 
out any acknowledgment of the source, except as 
to the article on the obsequies of John Quincy 
Adams ; although printed with the very type set 
up for us, with some trivial changes in the cap- 
tions suited to the false appropriation. Here, 
then, were the contents of our Magazine—our 
property by purchase and by copyright—and 
pledged to our patrons, for a consideration, as 
exclusively their own—clandestinely and surrep- 
titiously given to the readers of a weekly print, 
not only at the very place where we publish, but 
at a provincial town, three hundred miles in the 
interior, several days before our periodical was 
published here. Such a piece of cool, unscrupu- 
lous, wholesale piracy is, we trust, without a pre- 
cedent in the annals of the press. Perhaps our 
readers may be disposed to ask, how could such a 
thing occur at all, and especially without our cog- 
nizance? The answer is easy. The Nineteenth 


Century was printed under the’ same roof with 


the Columbian, and as we could not suspect, we 
neither took means to discover nor defeat collu- 
sions to our injury, We never heard of the ex- 
istence of the paper until recently, and the only 
number we happen to have seen before to-day, 
was one sent us, which contained nothing relative 
to us, except a brief complimentary notice, doubt- 
less intended as an opiate. The suggestion of 
our anonymous friend must be our apology for 
devoting so much space to this annoying subject. 
It seems due, both to ourselves and our subseri- 
bers, that so much should be said by way of ex- 
planation. Virgil once wrote a distich on the 
portals of Ceesar’s palace, highly eulogistic of the 
Emperor, but affixed no nz .e. When Cesar, 
after long inquiry, could not ascertain the author, 
a very mediocre poet, named Bathyllus, claimed 
the distinction for himself, and received both 


honor and reward. Indignant at the fraud, Virgil 
then wrote the words, 


Sic vos non vobis, 


four times, as the initial half of each line of a qua- 
train., The curiosity of the Emperor was excited to 
the utmost by the mystery, and he demanded of the 
Laureate Bathyllus and his associates the com- 
pletion of the stanza, As soon as it was evident 
that none of them could meet the requisition, 
Virgil approached; and writing the distich for | 
which Bathyllus kad been honored, subjoined the 
following : 
Hos ego versiculos feci,—talit alter honores, 
Sic vos non vobis nidifivatis aves, 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves, 


Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes, 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. 


I wrote these unpretending lines— 
Another’s brow the bay entwines. 


Thus not for you, ye birds, 
The nests ye deftly rear ; 
Thus not for you, ye bees, 
The honey ye prepare ; 
Thus not for you, ye sheep, 
The fleeces which ye grow ; 
Thus, oxen, not for you, 
The product of the plough. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that the print- 
ing of the Columbian Magazine has been trans- 
ferred to another office, where we trust it will be _ 


secure against any future false appropriation. 


THe Dirrerence a Lerren Maxes.—An an- 
cient bachelor, by the name of Page, was taught 
this once most cruelly, but he deserved it ; he 
was old enough to know better than to expose 
himself as he did. Seeing a belle drop her glove, 
he picked it up, and said to her as he restored it, 





If from this glove you take the letter G, 
Then glove is love, and that I give to thee. 


She instantly replied, glancing slyly at his whiten- 
ing locks, | 


And if from Page you take the letter P, 
Then Page is age, and that won't do for me. 


Can you believe it, gentle reader, our compositor 
has made agentleman say asrude a thinges thisin 
a poem toa Lady, in this very number. Where he 
had gallantly and beautifully written the synonym 
of the sweetest word a lady can say to a wooer, 
the intrusion of a g in place of y has altered aye 
to age. Pray, reader, take your pencil and dis- 
place the barbarism: it is the 9th line from the 





foot of the 2d column, p. 312. 
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